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CHAPTER I. 

CHANGES. 

Prank's term in Normandy was completed, and now 
after three years' absence, he was back in London, 
impatiently waiting an appointment abroad. 

There had been a great many changes since. Old 
Mr. Martin had died, and Sense's &>ther had 
come home from India, and was settled in a house 
in London. 

The very mention of Prank's going to Lidia 
caused the greatest consternation to his mother and 
the baroness. 

Der is no reason," said Aunt Gertrude, angrily, 
in de vorld vy you should go to India and vork for 
your living. Der is plenty to do to look after de 
estate in Germany and Aries." 

'^ Thanks, Aunt Gertrude," said Prank, half 
scornfully, '' but that is not exactly my ambition. 
I believe such a post was oflFered my poor father 
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when he married my mother, but, like him, I prefer 
to work/' 

'^ But de estate vill be yours, my son ; you should 
not be too grand to look after it/' 

^'Tou are far too good to me. Aunt Gertrude, 
more than I deserve. But the truth is I want to 
travel — to get out of Europe/' 

^^ Oh ! it is de old, old story. You do vant to see 
de vorld. And vat good vill it do you ven you 
have seen it ? you vill be discontented and vill have 
chagrin/' 

The baroness gave up persuasion, for she saw 
how useless it was. 

Prank found that Renee's absence made a great * 
diflTerence in his mother's home, and he missed the 
young girl at every turn. Lina, too, was no longer 
companionable, for she was in the interesting posi- 
tion of an engaged young lady, Boger Wingate being 
the chosen happy lover. So that on the whole he 
chafed against the delay in his appointment. 

" Why did you not persuade Ren6e to live here 
with you, mother ? " he asked one day when the 
former had been speaking of the young girl. 

'^ I did, my dear boy, but of course it was natural 
that Mr. Trevor should wish his daughter to live f 

with him." j 

" Is she perfectly contented and happy ? She 
did not seem so when I called." 



I 
'^ Poor child, I fear not, though she has never ' 
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complained. But Mrs. Trevor is not the most lov- 
able of women/' 

''Ton had an opportunity of judging when they 
were here, of course ? ** 

"Yes, and I did not like her. She is utterly 
selfish and vain, and looks upon the child as an 
intruder. I was not very sorry when they left. 
Such little troublesome children I never met with ! 
We were in a continual dread of something being 
smashed/' 

Frank laughed. 

" You know, my dear mother, children from India 
are proverbially mischievous.'' 

" True, I know it by experience, but Mrs. Trevor's 
children were beyond everything for naughtiness. 
The mother had no idea of controlling them, or was 
too indolent to do so, and resented any interference, 
although the poor little creatures used to be slapped 
with no gentle hand by her." 

'' What a life poor Ren6e must lead with such a 
stepmother and such children ! " 

'' I have no fears about the children. Eenee very 
quickly got some influence over them, and they will 
become very fond of her." 

'' You do not much care for Mrs. Trevor ? " 

" No, I confess not. Poor child ! She was in a 
great state of excitement before they arrived — 
wondering and conjecturing how she would be 
received. From the first moment all doubts were 
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settled about her father. He was more than de- 
lighted with his daughter/' 

'^ He would be a very fastidious man to find fault 
with Eenee/' said Frank. 

^^ Yes, but he might have." 

'^ And madame la mere ? " 

^^ She seemed to have made up her mind to dis- 
like the poor child. But for her Eenee would be 
perfectly happy. Her father I know idolises her, 
and the children love her. But Mrs. Trevor of 
course has it in her power to make the child uncom- 
fortable, and I fear she exercises it.'' 

^^ Eenee does not often come here, mother ? She 
has not been to the house since I came from 
Normandy." 

'^ She comes whenever she can, I am sure, my dear 
boy, and regards this as her home. Bat Mrs. Trevor 
does not care to spare her." 

^^ I wonder Mr. Trevor made such a mistake as to 
marry such a young woman. Is she pretty, mother ? 
or fascinating ? " 

"I suppose she is pretty; fascinating, I cannot 
say. She might be to those she cares for. She is 
not accomplished or clever, but very sharp and 
quick, in spite of her languid appearance." 

^^You are censorious surely, mother, you who 
are so usually lenient and charitable." 

^^ I do not like her, and I have only drawn a 
slight sketch of her real character. However, we 
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will not discuss her any more, for fear I should say 
more than I mean. It is so easy when one feels 
strongly on a subject to say more than one means/' 

"You are always just, mother dear/' said the 
young man lovingly, fearing he had wounded her 
by the speech he had made. 

" I hope so, boy. But still I am quite as liable 
as any one to be carried away with, the warmth of 
my subject, and I do feel very deeply for Ben6e, 
and very much against her stepmother.'' 

Madame Montmar had not given a prejudiced or 
unfair opinion of Mrs. Trevor, nor were her fears for 
Eenee groundless. The young girl's position in 
her father's home was anything but pleasant, and, 
but for the love she bore him, she would not have 
endured it very long. From the first moment of 
their introduction, Mrs. Trevor had repulsed every 
approach to anything hke a good feeling, and Benee 
had shrunk fipom any further attempts. Indeed, 
from some cause or other, Mrs. Trevor had evi- 
dently determined to dislike her stepdaughter, and 
was as unjust as she was unkind in her conduct 
towards the young girl. 

Mr. Trevor's open afiection and admiration for 
his daughter did not lessen this cruel prejudice, and 
the poor man saw with deep pain that if he valued 
the peace of his home and mind, he would be 
obliged to be more guarded in his demonstration 
of love for his child, and restrained in his conduct 
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towards her. A course that was as unintelligible 
to Benee as it was most painful^ the poor child 
fearing that she had in some way offended her father^ 
and causing her to grieve silently over his apparent 
indifference and coldness. But gradually something 
of the truth dawned upon her, though it was 
incomprehensible and utterly strange to her guileless, 
truthful nature. But that he did love her was 
sufficient, whatever might be the reasons of his 
restraint and silence ; and this gave her courage and 
strength to endure the petty pereecutions and 
troubles of her daily life. 

One of the chief causes of complaint against 
Ren6e from her stepmother, was the manner in 
which she behaved to her little brother and sisters ; 
especially the former, who was a very little imp of 
mischief and the terror of the household, and whom 
Benee did her utmost to tame by every loving art. 
The young Turk had been particularly naughty on 
one occasion, and his sister had put him in the 
comer as a punishment, a proceeding which Mrs. 
Trevor resented very angrily, and which made her 
speak so severely and harshly to the young girl 
in the presence of the nurse that the latter took up 
the cudgels for Ben^e. 

^^ He^s that rampagious," said the woman, " Jie 
won^t listen to a word and it^s only Miss Trevor who 
can manage him a bit.^' 

'^ No one asked your opinion," said her mistress 
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haughtily. " I will not allow any one to punish my 
child but myself/' 

'' Then, ma'am, you'd better get another nurse, 
for I won't stand any more of it ; such a wicked, 
mischievous child I never see in all my bom days." 

The result of which discussion was that Thome 
gave warning, and Mrs Trevor blamed Eenee. 

^^ Such a capital servant she is too, and does my 
hair so beautifully." 

Mr. Trevor, who heard his wife's version of the 
story, naturally blamed Renee ; but the young girl's 
explanation made him view the affair in a different 
light, though he was compelled to be silent, not 
caring to expose his wife, poor man, even to Renee. 

^' My dear child," he said in a gentler tone, ^^ it is 

all a mistake. But for my sake do try and 

make matters smooth. It is most wretched for me 

to have any altercation or confusion in the 
house." 

^' I do all I can," said Renee with the tears in 
her eyes, *^and it was not my fault indeed that 
Thome gave warning." 

'^ Very well, my love ; don't cry, I beg you ! I 
quite believe what you say; and do for my sake, 
dear, make things pleasant in the house. If not, 
I shall be strongly tempted to shorten my leave 
and return to India." 

" Oh ! no, papa dear, you must not do that," said 
Renee, kissing his forehead lovingly. 
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^^ And if you only knew how mucli I try to be 
good friends with Emma — ^' 

" Never mind, dear. I quite understand what you 
endure, but be brave for my sake. Promise me/' 

Mrs. Trevor rather rejoiced in the thought of 
Een^e getting a reproof from her father, but she 
did not imagine that her very efforts to cause a 
difference between them, only strengthened the 
good understanding that existed. Even the 
little Turk of a boy who had been the cause of all 
che dissension, became better friends with his 
sister from that time, for the little man had suflS- 
cient sense and goodness to perceive that Ren6e 
had been unjustly scolded on his account. So the 
first opportunity the child went up to her and 
whispered, • 

" Fll be a dood boy, sissie, and never set the 
shavings on fire again, and PU try an' be dood like 
the English children.'' A confession and appeal 
which went to Renee's heart at once, and made her 
kiss and hug the little fellow in a way she had 
never done before. 

But Renee's popularity in the nursery did not 
please her stepmother; it roused her anger and 
jealousy again, and the result was she forbade any 
further visits. This prohibition lasted a very short 
time, however, Mrs. Trevor finding that the 
complaints, and repeated calls upon her for inter- 
ference, were more then her indolent habits could 
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tolerate, so Eenee was permitted to go to the 
nursery, as often as she liked. 

In household matters, Mrs. Trevor was obliged 
to concede to Ren6e, being only too thankful to 
have the trouble taken off her own shoulders, 
though at the same time, she resented any acknow- 
ledgment of Renee^s usefulness, and indeed quite 
ignored the help she gave. 

A new nurse had arrived from Southleigh, one 
that Edith Dacre had chosen, but the poor domestic 
soon found that she had not fallen on a bed of roses, 
the very fact of Ren^e having procured her making 
Mrs. Trevor most disagreeable to her, though she 
had made no effort to choose one herself. 

" Do what I will, miss, she is never pleased,*^ said 
Bentall after a scolding she had received from her 
mistress. ^^ I feel as if I must run away home and 
leave the place.'^ 

^^ But the children are so fond of you, nurse, and 
they are so much better behaved since you came. 
• You must not think of leaving, for their sakes.^^ 

" The mistress was angry because I couldn't do 
her hair up in the last fashion, and she^s always 
throwing into my face how beautifully the last 
nurse did her hair.'' 

^^ Never mind," said Renee soothingly, '^ I will 
get Miss Montmar's maid to teach you the last 
fashion of doing the hair. I wish I knew, but you 
see I always twist mine up into coils." 
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^^ I wish the mistress wonld/^ said Bentall in an 
aggrieved tone. " But then she hasn^t much hair 
to boast of, and it makes it hard to do up properly." 
Ren6e^s conciUating manner, and yet her insistance 
upon having everything done properly, won the 
love of all the domestics, and especially the nurse, 
who had known her in Rochleigh, where Bentall^s 
father lived as a fisherman. Her influence as peace- 
maker and ^^ order-keeper ^^ prevailed very strongly, 
though imperceptibly, in her father^s house, and 
for one so young, and with so little experience, her 
tact and power were marvellous. Every one felt 
that she was its ruling spirit — the good angel of 
the house, though she made no show of this power 
and influence. The petty vexations she had to 
endure daily from her stepmother was the great 
trouble in her life, and it required the most careful 
tact and discretion to avoid giving ofience or 
allowing her to see the influence she exerted on all 
and everything around. 

Rather a trying ordeal for the young girl to pass 
through, but which her brave, loving heart endured 
without a complaint or murmur to any one. Mr. 
Trevor saw clearly what was going on, and whilst 
he grieved for his child, he exulted in her lovable- 
ness and sweetness of character, as something rare 
and noble, and was prouder of this than of her fair- 
ness and grace. He saw the secret of her behaviour 
was in the true womanly charm she possessed of a 
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delight in casting gladness around her^ and making 
others happy even at the expense of her own com- 
fort or happiness; an utter abnegation of self, a 
virtue so requisite for the perfection of any cha- 
racter, more especially a woman's, whose whole life 
alas ! if true, and high, and noble, is often, more 
or less, one of self-denial. All the petting and 
tender care she had received hitherto had not spoilt 
her inherent sweetness; and now that she was going 
through this trying ordeal, it was being more fully 
developed, and came more into view. Still the 
constant strain on her patience and temper began 
to make its impression on her face, that wore a 
troubled, wearied look, quite out of place in one so 
young. It did not escape Mr. Trevor's notice nor 
Madame Montmar's, who could not refrain at last 
from speaking to her on the subject one morning 
when the young girl came to Hyde Gate, and they 
were alone in the library. 

" You do not look well, child, and have become 
far too pale and thin. Are you not well, dearie ? '' 
she asked tenderly, stroking the young girl's 
face. 

"Oh! yes, petite mere, I am quite well;" but 
there was just the faintest suppression of a sigh 
that told more than her denial. 

'' But 1 say you are not, petite ; you look care- 
worn and tired, as if you had the troubles of life 
already pressing upon your little shoulders. I shall 
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ask papa to let ine have yon here for a few days ; 
the change will do yon good^ I know/' 

Ben^ had drawn a low chair near her old firiend, 
and was now resting her head on her lap^ with aU 
the abandonment of a weary child. 

'' That wonld be delightful^ if I can be spared ; 
I shonld so like it/' she said eagerly. 

'' They must spare yon^ petite ; I will insist upon 
your coming.*' 

'' Bat you don't know how much they want me 
at home." 

^^ Nonsense^ child; yon do more than yonr 
strength will allow^ or that little head will allow^ 
and they must let you come here for a few 
days." 

^^ If yoa can get papa's consent, but I am afiraid 
he won't spare me." 

"Do yon not care to come?" asked Madame 
Montmar in an aggriered tone. 

'' Oh ! how can yoa ask the qaestion ? If yoa 
on^^ knew how deHcioos it is to come here ! It is 
a real home to me, petite mere ! Don't thmV or 
say I ck> not care to come." 

"Well, &arie, don^t look so pained," said her 
firi^id, tenderiy stroking the Httle head that leant 
against her Moulder. '^ I did not mean to hurt 
yott, my darling. I am sore yoa care for yoor first 
English home; bat yoa most come and see me 
ofiener, and yoa most persaa& psp^ to let yoa 
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come and stay with me. I shall call to-morrow at 
Kensington and ask papa/' 

Just then Frank entered the room. It was the 
first time the young girl had been to Hyde Grate 
since his return. He would have left, after shaking 
hands with Ben^e^ but his mother prevented him 
doing do. 

" I am intruding, mother, I fear,'' he said, look- 
ing at Ben^e as he spoke, who immediately 
answered, 

'^ Not on my account, indeed. I am the intruder," 
she added with one of her sweet sunny smiles that 
set Frank's pulses beating. How often in the old 
days, when she was a little child, he had kissed her 
when he saw them ! 

"It is your own fault if you are an intruder. 
This is the first time you have come to see us since 
I came home, nearly a fortnight now." 

" It is not my fault ; I have been so very busy at 
home ; and then Clara and Cyril have been staying 
with us, and I could not leave." 

Frank's face grew dark. 

" Cyril Martin ! Is he such a great friend of 
your father's, then ? " 

" Mrs. Trevor likes him," and Ben6e spoke as if 
the subject was distasteful to her. 

"I was telling Een6e as you entered that she 
must come and stay here for a few days," said 
Madame Montmar. 
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Prank's face brightened. 
• '^ You will come, of course,'^ he said eagerly. 

'' K they will give me leave to do so/' 

^'They must. That is if you care to come," 
he said, looking at her questioningly. 

''It is not what I would like to do/' she said 
shyly. ''But I am afraid they cannot spare 



me." 



" Nonsense, Ren6e, you want to make us believe 
that you are of such importance," he said with a 
bright smile. 

"Perhaps I am of more importance at home 
than you imagine, monsieur," she said gaily. 

" No, I think not ; I mean," he added quickly, 
" that I am sure you would be missed whilst you 
were away ; we miss you here, at least I do. The 
Academy opens next week, and there is the Opera, 
too, Ben6e ; if you come I promise to take you to 
hear 'Lucia' when Nilsson is the heroine." 

" If papa will let me come, I shall be delighted, 
not only for the sake of the Opera," she added, 
"but to be here in the dear old home and with 
you, petite mere," she said caressingly. 

" You are a little flatterer, child ! You would 
have me believe that you care as much for me as 
for the Opera ! " 

" You know I do, a hundred times more, petite 
mere," said the girl reproachfully. 

" I believe you, my dearie ! " 



CHAPTER II. 

THE BABONESS HAS A SCHEME. 

The baroness entered with an exclamation of 
delight when she saw Renfo, and kissed the young 
girl over and over again in her impulsive manner. 

'^I thought never were you coming again, you 
have been so long away.'' 

" She does not care to come here/' said Frank. 

" I do know better. And vere is Lina all de 
morning, out riding with her jicmce ? Ah, veil ! de 
young peoples must enjoy demselves. And you, 
my petite, vat has become of de roses on your 
pretty face. You look too white, my child ! You 
must come back here to be taken care of. De air of 
Kensington is not good for you." 

" Ben6e is coming here to stay,'' said Madame 
Montmar, ^' if her father will let her." 

^'Of course he vill; and, Frank, I thought you 
had gone for a promenade.*' 

'^ I was going, but I changed my mind and came 
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up to the mother to have a cosy chat with her and 
Renee/' 

^^ And you have not heard anything from Lord 
C — yet^ about your appointment ? ^' 

'^ No/' said Frank, ^^ 1 begin to fear I shall never 
get it/' 

" Tant mieux ! ^' said Aunt Gertrude, ensconcing 
herself in the largest chair she could find in the 
room. 

^' Vat do you vant to go to India for ? To see 
de world, dat is all. Ma foi ! you vill come home 
vishing you had never gone avay.^' 

^^ I must learn by experience, you know, my dear 
aunt/' said the young man, with a laugh. 

'^ And vat good vill de experience do if you get 
de cholera, or de snake bites, or de mosquitoes ? " 

Renee burst into a merry laugh, which for once 
made Aunt Gertrude angry. 

^^ Ah ! you do laugh, Eenee ? But it is de true 
vat I say. He vill be eaten up by de mosquitoes 
and all kinds of creeping reptiles, and it is you who 
vill have to answer for it.'' 

^^ I, Aunt Gertrude ? " said Benee, suddenly 
becoming very grave. 

" Yes, you, ma petite. I do remember de time 
in Aries you used to be always talking about de 
— vat's de name place vere you lived." 

*^ Blankpore, aunt," said Frank, with a face full 
of fun and mischief. 
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^'Ah, veil, I don^t care for de name. All de 
names are ugly and unspeakable to me. And it 
vas your vonderful stories that made de boy want 
to go to de wretched place." 

'' Oh ! I am so sorry/^ said the young girl, with 
a look of concern on her face that softened Aunt 
Gertrude, though it had no such efltect on Frank, 
who laughed'out with merriment. 

^' Ach Gott ! You do laugh ! and vat for ? Vat 
is der to laugh at ? You vill be laughing ven you 
are dere, I am sure," said the irate baroness, ' with 
an attempt at sarcasm. ^'Dere vill be plenty to laugh 
at dere, vat vith de blackies and de col^res, and 
de horrible snakes and vat not. And, Gott 
in Himmel ! to tink he does prefer . all de hor- 
rors to my chfLteau in Aries, or to my own 
country." 

'' No j he does not prefer it, you dear old goose," 
said Frank, going up to her and trying to coax her 
into good humour. " But he feels it is his duty 
to work for himself." 

''Veil, den, do as you like, my boy. Ven de 
Montmars talk of duty, dere is no more to be 
said." 

Meanwhile Eenee had sat silently by, with a 
grave look of thoughtfulness, that caused a pucker 
on her pretty white forehead. She was reflecting 
on what Aunt Gertrude had said. " Was she really 
to blame in the matter ? and was it really her 
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fault tliat Frank Iiad resolred npon going oat to 
to India ? ^' She Iiad inyolnntarily tnmed to him 
when Annt Gertmde had accused her^ and the look 
she met with seemed to acquiesce in the accusa- 
tion. The thought troubled her intensely. 

^'Was it really my silly talk about my old home 
that made you think of going to India ? '^ she asked 
in a low tone as they descended the stairs^ when 
she was leaving the house. '' I am so sorry if it is 
all my feult.'" 

''Why should you be sorry? It is only a 
supposition of my aunt's,'' he added, trying to 
make light of it. 

''Ah ! but you do not deny that it was my fault, 
and I should be so unhappy if I thought I was 
really to blame/' she said in a pained tone that 
touched Frank strangely. 

" It is not true ? " she said appealingly. 

His eyes met hers. 

"Ask yourself, Renee?" ho said in a low meaning 
voice that sent the blood throbbing into the young 
girl's face and neck whilst she said, 

"I am very sorry if I did — though I cannot 
recollect. For poor petite mere's sake and all who 
love you." 

In the carriage that awaited Benee sat Mrs. 
Trevor and Cyril Martin. Frank gave a courteous, 
but oold greeting to both, whilst Benee saw that 
he made no attempt to take Cyril's offered hand, and 
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thought him wrong not to take it, though at the 
bottom of her heart she excused him. 

^'I hope you will come and see us soon,'' said 
Een6e to him as the carriage door was closed. A 
wish that her stepmother did not repeat, and which 
Frank remarked mentally. " Papa will be so glad 
to see you," she added, growing bolder, as Mrs. 
Trevor's coldness became more evident. 

Frank watched the carriage drive away with an 
envious feeling of regret, and seeing the smile 
Eenee gave Cyril who sat opposite did not make 
him feel better. Was the young girl a coquette ? or 
had Cyril a right already to her smiles ? This last 
conjecture was more than he could endure to think 
of. Was this Cyril to come between him and what 
he prized, always ? It was too much to endure. 
In a.veiy gloomy mood he rejoined the ladies and 
began discussing Ben^e. 

*' She is very much altered, mother," he said. 
'^ You vould not have her a child all her life ? " 
said Aunt Gertrude drily. 

'* No, but I mean she looks so much graver and 
quieter." 

" Benee was never anything else," said Madame 
Montmar. 

'^ And yet I have seen her as playful as a kitten, 
often. It is unnatural for a girl of her years to 
be so grave and careworn. Poor child, I wish she 
were out of the power of that woman. I confess I 
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do not adir;iire Mrs. Trevor in the least, and I think 
the feeling is mutual/' 

''To like Mrs. Trevor/' said tte baroness, "you 
must be one great humbug aud pretend you 
adore her, as I have seen monsieur Cyril do.'' 

"Indeed, aunt," said Frank, with an amused 
look on his handsome face. " I did not know you 
were such a close observer. I have a great mind 
to try my powers with the lady." 

"No, it vill be impossible! You could not be 
a humbug, my dear boy, if you tried all your 
possible." 

" You do not know what I can do if it is to gain 
my object." 

" Nothing dat is wrong, I am sure." 

"And you think it would be wrong to enrol 
myself amongst Mrs. Trevor's devoted adorers 
even to gain an end ? " 

" Wrong ! of course. Very wrong to pretend 
vat you do not feel, my son, and to flatter her 
vanity and so make her ten times vorse. She is 
vain ! Bgoiste, ach Gott ! never a vainer in all de 
vorld since de days of Cleopatra, and de Sirens dat 
allured de poor Ulysse." 

Madame Montmar laughed at her relative's long 
dissertation. 

"You are quite right, Gertrude, and think just 
as I do. I should be sorry indeed to see my boy 
forget the proper respect and chivalry due to 
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women. For his mother^s sake/^ she added^ '' and 
all the women he has any regard for/' 

'^Dat is it/' said the baroness warmly. '^ It is de 
harm yon do to all yonr belongings yen yon flat- 
ter^ and encourage dose foolish vain vomen like dis 
Mrs. Trevor.'' 

^' Don't fear. Aunt Gtertrude. For my mother's 
sake and all the women I do regard, I will not help 
to spoil any of the £ur sex." 

'^ Yon will be always chiyalrons, I am sore, my 
boy," said Madame Montmar, '^and yon will 
never forget yon belong to the stronger sex, and 
so will be tender and conrteoos to the gentler." 

'' This sonnds very much like a lectnre from yon 
both," said the yonng man gaily. '^ However, I am 
always ready to be tanght something good, and 
my stay in Normandy amongst the simple peasants, 
and the month or two in Paris, has not increased 
my wisdom, I fear." 

The baroness looked np in alarm. 

*' My dear son, I hope yon did not lose your heart 
or yonr senses in Normandy ? " 

Frank smiled at her concern. 

''Not exactly, Annt Gtertmde. Frenchwomen 
have no particular charm for me, nor French 
peasant girls. Yes, though, let me see, I lost my 
heart to a wonderful woman, a Mdlle. Omer. 
She was the funniest, drollest, but most excel- 
lent creature I have ever known; wonderfully 
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clever, and a great traveller over the Continent. 
She has written a book against the Jesnits that 
has condemned her to eternal perdition, but for 
all that she is one of the most perfect characters I 
ever met/' 

''Was she pretty, and young ?^' asked the 
baroness, becoming so intei'ested as to drop a few 
stitches in her beloved knitting, that never left her 
hands. 

'' Pretty ! '^ and Frank laughed as the vision of 
his old French acquaintance stood|before him. " I 
could not call her ugly, or pronounce an opinion, my 
dear aunt. Young ? well, about fifty with a decided 
tendency to a thick moustache ! '' 

'' But what was she like ? '^ asked his mother. '' I 
wonder you never mentioned her name in your 
letters.^' 

''I did, mother, often. I wrote of her as my 
' eccentric friend ' always.'' 

'' My dear boy, why, I thought you wrote of a 
man!'' 

'' She was half a man. I shouldn't wonder if she 
is taken up as a spy one day, in her own country, 
if a war breaks out. Seriously, she has very hand- 
some features, more like an Arlesian's, but her 
headdress and whole .get-up was so hideous that 
it gave her the most peculiar look, and, to crown 
all, she carried an old yellow umbrella about 
with her. But she was the best, kindest soul I 
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ever came near. Don^t be astonislied, my dear 
mother, if she pays you a visit one day in England, 
but take care not to be seen in the Park with her 
unless you go in a close carriage, or else you will 
be more stared at than the pretty Princess herself! 
She was very kind to me when I was ill, and I can 
never forget hev" 

" Nor her headdress,^^ said the baroness. " Vel, 
after all dis rhodomontade, I am disappointed. I did 
think to hear of a beautiful, spirituelle demoiselle, 
like our Ren6e, for instance.^' 

^' There would be a difficulty to find a Renee in 
Prance, I think,'^ said the young man gravely. 
*^She is utterly English in spite of the French 
name we have given her.^^ 

"You are a bigot, my son; you think dere is 
nothing like de English, and nothing like England ! 
It is foolish — exploded — dere is good in every 
country.'^ 

^' But I prefer, and hold above every other, my 
own country,'^ said Frank warmly. 

" You a Montmar, too ! It is absurd ! '^ 

^^ My father held the same views on the subject, 
you know. Aunt Gertrude. I am quite ready to 
acknowledge goodness and beauty in other 
countries, but England is the first in my aflfection, 
and next to it — '^ here Frank hesitated, with a look 
of mischief in his eyes that irritated his aunt and 
made her impatient. 
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" Veil, and next ? De French, of course/' 

'* No, you know better. Aunt Gertrude, next to 
England your grand old Germany ! '^ 

The baroness jumped up in her delight, and 
hugged and kissed *' My son " more than he cared 
for even. This was the weak point with the baro- 
ness, her intense love of the Fatherland and her 
intense dislike to the French, in spite of her having 
married a Frenchman, and living in France for 
many years. But, then, as she would say, *'De 
baron is very German, and dat is vy he married 
me,'' which reconciled her to his belonging to the 
nation she held as her bitter foes. This unex- 
pected avowal of Frank's partiality to the beloved 
Fatherland, fairly overcame the good-natured dame 
with delight, for it was the first time he had so 
clearly expressed his preference. At times she had 
had doubts whether she was doing wisely in making 
him heir to her German home, but this settled the 
question in her own mind more firmly in his favour 
than ever. '^ And he meant it, I am sure," she 
said to his mother when they were alone. 

Aunt Gertrude began weaving a little romance in 
her head, in which Frank and Renee figured promi- 
nently. 

If she could only persuade him to give up India ! 
And if Renee were to join her entreaties, and take 
possession of the young man's heart, who could tell 
what might happen? When she heard from 
Madame Montmar, who called the next day at 
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Holland Villa, as she had arranged, that Ren6e was 
coming to stay with them for a whole week, the 
kind-hearted creature^s hopes grew to such a weight 
as to make them almost a certainty. 

But she made no disclosure of her plans and 
wishes, either to Madame Montmar or Frank, deter- 
mining to have the whole little plan in her own 
hands. One of Aunt Gertrude^s weaknesses, in- 
deed, was a love of matchmaking. She rarely lost 
an opportunity of bringing young people together 
whom she believed would suit each other, and in all 
cases her efforts had been crowned with success, 
and had turned out most happily. Renee had 
always been a great pet with her, and nothing 
would give her more pleasure, childless, and 
alone in the world as she was, than to see the 
young girl married to her ^^ son,'^ and reign- 
ing as the fair sweet Hausfrau in the pleasant 
home on the banks of the Nahe. She did 
not doubt for a moment that there would be 
any difficulty or obstacle in the way of her hopes, 
and thought it an arrangement that the young people 
would themselves settle, if they loved one another. 
The child was not happy with her stepmother, 
besides, and it would be a blissful change for her. 

These were Aunt Gertrude^s last thoughts the 
night before Renee came, and the good baroness 
piously prayed for a blessing on her scheme as she 
folded her hands over her chest, and fell off to 
sleep. 



CHAPTBE III. 

PRANK GETS HIS APPOINTMENT. 

Madame Montmar found it a more difficult task 
than she had expected to obtain Mr. Trevor's 
consent to Eenee's visit to her. There were so many 
objections raised by Mrs. Trevor that he, like a wise 
man, pretended to acquiesce in them. But, with 
much persuasion and tact, the permission was at 
length extracted, from both Mrs. Trevor and her 
husband. Fortunately Cyril was present, and he, 
seeing how very much Eenee wished to go to Hyde 
Gate, joined in with Madame Montmar, and Mrs. 
Trevor being unwilling to appear disagreeable or 
harsh towards her stepdaughter in his eyes, gave in. 
The young man, for his own purposes, had suc- 
ceeded in getting into her good graces, whilst she, 
with the vanity that was her vulnerable point, firmly 
believed she had added another admirer to her list. 
It did not strike her for a long time that Eenee was 
the magnet that allured Cyril to Holland Villa ; and 
when, her suspicions were aroused, and the truth 
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gradually dawned upon her, though it was rather 
disappointing to her vanity, she was less dis- 
concerted about it than she might have been. 
She knew the plans that were entertained by 
Mr. Trevor for his daughtei^s future, but in 
those she had no participation ; indeed, she 
would oppose them secretly to the utmost of 
her power. Of course, nnder these circum- 
stances, she would not take Mr. Trevor into her 
confidence, nor let him know what she had found 
out regarding Cyril. On the contrary, she made 
him believe that she herself was the attraction that 
drew the young man constantly to the house — a 
state of things her husband did not in the least 
object to, knowing thafc admiration was as essential 
to her existence, as the air she breathed. He knew 
well by past experience, that she would never pass 
the prescribed Umits of flirtation, and he was not 
so much in love with his wife, young and pretty as 
she was, to be in the least jealous. It amused her 
and kept her in an amiable temper— it did not in the 
least hurt or annoy him ; so he wisely let her have 
her own way and her beloved amusement. There 
was a close intercourse with the two families, Clara 
having been on several visits, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Trevor having been to The Towers, without Ren6e, 
however, who persistently refused to go, always 
finding some good excuse for refusing. Happily 
for her, Mrs. Trevor was only too thankful to leave 
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her behind to take charge of the house and children, 
which prevented her from insisting upon Rente's 
accompanying them. It mortified Cyril, however ; 
and finding that Mr. and Mrs. Trevor alone accepted 
his invitations, he had ceased giving them. 

It was with something of the gladness of a school- 
girl going home for the holidays that Ren^e entered 
the carriage that was to convey her to the Mont- 
mars. Poor Mr. Trevor saw it with ill-concealed 
pain ; but whatever he felt of vexation was compen- 
sated for by her evident regret on bidding him 
good-bye, when he left her at Hyde Gate. Frank, 
who had been a witness of the parting, concluded 
that, at all events,. the father and daughter were 
happy in their affection. 

The days passed at Hyde Gate were red letter 
ones in the young girPs memory long after, the life 
she had led at home making them doubly enjoyable. 
The only drawback to her happiness, was the 
thought of hoxne and her father, Ld in wondering 
how the children were getting on without her. But 
these thoughts were soon chased away by the 
present enjoyment; for it was real enjoyment 
from morning till night. Every one in the house 
vied with each other to pet and spoil her. There 
was Roger Wingate, too, who, in spite of his in- 
teresting position, made as much fuss with her 
almost as with Lina, who did not fbel in the least 
jealous fortunately, exacting as she was, and Frank 
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devoted all his time during her stay, to planning, 
and arranging amusements, and sight seeing. The 
only shadow that fell upon the happy party during 
Ben6e^s stay was the news of Prank's being ap- 
pointed as assistant civil engineer out in C . 

He brought the news himself one morning to his 
mother, who was alone with Ben6e in the library, 
overlooking the public square — ^now a bright mass 
of May green, that the smoke had not yet soiled 
with its dirt, and blacks. As he entered, Een6e saw 
there was something of importance he had to com- 
municate to his mother, and was going to leave the 
room, but he begged her to remain. 

'^ Unless you wish to go, I would rather you 
stayed,'^ he added. Madame Montmar looked up 
quickly from her work, whilst Ben6e turned away 
to the window, and busied herself with the birds 
and the flowers. 

" You have come to tell me bad news, my boy. 
I know what it is,'' she added, in a trembling voice ; 
'' your appointment has come." 

" Yes, mother dear j and you must congratulate 
me," he added, trying to keep his own voice steady, 
for he felt strangely moved now that his hope was 
realized. It is a much better one than I could have 
hoped for. I shall be second only to the chief, 

and it is in C , where I shall be able to save 

money." 

*' I am glad for your sake, my boy, but indeed 
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yoa mnst not ask me to congratulate yon. I can- 
not/' slie added, in a low voice, and she wept 
silently. Frank knelt down by ker and pnt his arm 
ronnd her. 

^' I shall not hare to go ont tiU October, mother 
mine/' he said soothingly, kissing the dear soft 
&ce, and trying to check the tears that wonld come. 
'' October, and this is May ! Time soon passes 
with years, my dear boy! October will soon be 
here.'' 

'* Years indeed ! Why, mother, any one to hear 
yon talk of years, would imagine yon were at least 
sixty instead of fifty ! " he said cheerfnlly. For 
my sake, yon mnst be brave and wish me good 
Inck." 

But Frank fonnd it a harder task than he had 
anticipated, so much opposed did his mother seem 
to the step. It was the first time he had ever 
gone contrarily to her wishes, and this did not add 
mnch to his own gladness. ''Come, Benee, and 
cheer up the mother for me," he said, as he rose 
from his kneeling position. His heart beat fSaster 
with a new sensation of pleasure and pain as he 
saw, when Iten6e tnmed, that she too had been cry- 
ing, for there were still traces of tears in her eyes. 
He tmmed to her place at the window, whilst she 
had taken his by Madame Montmar's side, and with 
womanly sympathy was mingling her tears with the 
former, and doing all in her power to comfort her. 
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Was this then the end of all his hopes ? Tears 
fi'om those he loved ? His heart smote him with 
regret and remorse. And yet what could he do ? 
It was too late now, at all events. Besides, if it 
were not, he could not now turn from what he 
* believed his duty. 

At this juncture, fortunately. Aunt Gertrude's 
entrance made a diversion. As soon as she had 
heard the cause of the tears and sad faces she saw, 
much as she loved Frank, she burst into a storm of 
reproaches, which was about the best thing she 
could have done under the painfiil position. 

'^Tou are proud and egoist and vicked,'' she 
said angrily. " You are ambitious, too ; dat goes for 
nothing. All de Montmars vere de same. You 
vould I'ader kill yourselves fighting or doing some- 
thing horrid than be under vun obligation, even to 
me, your own Aunt Gertrude, who loves you like 
her own son.'' And here the baroness broke 
down fairly with such a violent fit of sobbing and 
lamentation, half in German half in English, that 
Madame Montinar was roused from her own trouble 
to cheer and comfort her. 

" He vill be dead, I know he vill," she said, sob- 
bing and talking by turns. " Ach Gott ! to tink he 
is such a fool ! Such egoist ! If I vere your mother 
I vould say no ! you shall not go ! " she added ve- 
hemently to Frank, who could scarcely repress a 
smile at her violent demonstration. 
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"Mj dear aunt^ yon would do notliing of the 
kind ! Yon a soldier's danghter too ! Supposing 
now I was in the army, and had to go to battle^ 
would you stop me ? ^' 

''No, dat is anoder ting. You must fight for 
your country ; but dis is vat I call obstinacy. You 
vill go to dis dreadful India — ach, lieber, Grott ! — ^to 
be killed by de snakes, and de bad climate. And 
all because you are so proud !' Marie ! Benee ! 
cannot you talk to him, and tell him to stay ? " 

But neither Madame Montmar nor Benee could 
say anything. 

" It is folly — folly ! If you go I vill give all my 
money to de hospitals/' she said, in her tearful 
wrath. Prank only smiled. She knew too how 
little he heeded a threat of that kind, or the carrying 
of it out. 

''You do seem to do all you can to make your 
life hard and wretched ! Ach Gott ! You did trow 
away de poor Uncle Martin's money to dat horrid 
fellow Cyril because you vouldn't do vat he vished, 
and now you take an appointment in dat horrid 
country, dat vill only end in giving you a bad 
health. It is incredible ! I vash my hands of you ! 
To go and leave your poor moder and me all alone 
to de care of strangers. I vill not stand it longer, 
Marie ! Ve vill go and live in Germany, and I vill 
find some of my cousins who vill be kinder to two 
poor lone vidows ! Directly Lina does marry ve vill 
go to Kreutznach." 
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Aunt Gertmde spoke in half, or less^ time than 
it has taken me to write down what she said^ her 
anger causing her to speak so fast^ that she was 
scarcely intelligible to her listeners. Frank did not 
feel in the least angry with her ; he knew that it 
was out of affection for him she spoke^ and^ indeed^ 
he was more angry^ and dissatisfied with himself, at 
being the cause of this annoyance and disappoint- 
ment. 

Lina's entrance^ though it opened the wound 
afresh with her mother^ and caused more tears^ 
ended Aunt Gertrude's wrath, for in the presence 
of that young lady she rarely indulged in any 
of her emotions, Liua generally making light of 
them or even ridicule, not from an unkind mo- 
tive, but simply as a check to the kind-hearted 
baroness's display of feeling. Lina had brought a 
note in her hand, which was an invitation to a large 
ball at the Kenneths' on the 30th of the coming 
month, and the discussion this brought on happily 
put an end to the painful subject, for the 
time. 

*^ What a pity, Eenee, you have not come out ! " 
said Lina. '^Tou would have been invited, I am 
sure." 

" I am coming out, as you call it, for that very 
ball/' said she with a smile. 

'^ My dear child," said Madame Montmar, " you 
are far too young to go to balls." 
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"1 was seventeen on the 25tli of last month, 
petite mere. Mrs. Trevor thinks I am quite old 
enough. I feel old enough,'' she added with a 
smile ; " not that I care about ' coming out ' much.'' 

^^ I am so glad you are going. It is sure to be 
a capital ball, being the first this season they have 
given,'' said Frank. 

" It could not be better than their ' At Homes,' 
said Eenee; ^'I do enjoy them so much. There 
are always such a lot of clever people there, and 
such beautiM music. I heard Jenny Lind sing 
there once," she continued, turning to Frank, who 
was listening to her. " I shall never, never forget 
it all my life." 

" Wait till you hear Nilsson and Patti." Eenee 
shook her head. 

^^They will never touch my heart like Jenny 
Lind. I could have thrown my arms round her and 
kissed her ! " 

" Or fallen down and worshipped her," said Lina. 
"I remember that evening well. I had no idea 
you were such an enthusiast, — and for a mere 
singer too." 

" For shame, Lina ! " said her brother. '^ A mere 
singer ! A noble, grand woman ! A perfect queen 
of song. You should have heard her sing in 
^ Eobert le Diable ' as Alice, or in ' La Figlia.' It 
was something beyond description." 

" Jenny Lind is de queen of song par excellence/^ 
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said the baroness, who had arrived at a sober frame 
of mind now, and was prepared to join in the general 
conversation. 

'^ Dere never vas, dere never vill be, a greater in 
de world. Jenny Linds do not crop up like de 
mushrooms. They come, perhaps, vonce in a tou- 
sand years. She is a genius.^^ 

^^ Then, you think there are no artists like her. 
Aunt Gertrude ? '^ asked Frank. 

'^ Like her, my son ? No ! De stars are not 
like de moon, nor de sun ! If her sun vere to 
shine out now, all de stars vould not be seen ! But, 
of course, she is not so young like de Nilsson and 
de Pa^ti, or de Titiens, but she has de voice still, I 
know, and de genius dat vill never get old.'' 

" Wait till you hear Nilsson,'' said Prank to 
Benee; ^'you will be enchanted. I have taken 
a box to hear ^ Lucia,' your favourite opera," 
he added. ^^I am sure you will forget Jenny 
Lind." 

'^I think not. I never can forget first friends. 
No one could ever touch my heart as she did when 
I heard her sing that beautiful song from ' Der Prei- 
schiitz,' and the ' Last Good Night.' I will never 
forget the singing, nor the singer." 

" And you only met her that once ? " 

'^ Only that once, though I should so like to see 
her again, and talk to her." 

^^We must get Lady Kenneth to ask her again 
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so that you should have the pleasure. You will 
enjoj the ball/' 

^' I am not so sure^^' she said to him. 

'^ You like dancing — at least you did/' 

'^ That depends on circumstances^'' said Benee 
with a laugh. ^^ I don't like dancing when I am 
obliged to dance with any one I don't care 
for." 

^'Ah! there I have the advantage/' said 
Frank ; ^^I will only dance with those I like. What 
a pity girls cannot do the same ! " he added^ 
laughing. 

" Then it would not be quite fair either. It is 
not that I only care to dance with those I like^ but 
the haying to dance with people I don't like is so 
disagreeable; and one may not refuse unless 
engaged or not dancing/' 

'^ Let me ask for the first waltz with you^ Ben6e, 
at Lady Kenneth's/' 

" Oh ! it is such a long way oflf to make such 
an engagement/' she said^ with a slight blush of 
pleasure. ^'I shall forget by that time^ and so 
will you." 

^^I don't think I shall forget^ and I thought I 
heard you say," he added^ ''you never forgot 
anything ? " 

They were standing together at the window 
alone, whilst the rest were engaged in some 
disqussion which Aunt Gertrude, though she threw. 
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several glances at the two who stood apart fix)in 
them^ was keeping up with animation. Her 
scheme for Benee still occupied her thoughts, 
and she was delighted at every sign of encom^age- 
ment she received. A fig for the appointment if 
Een6e won the young man^s heart ! For, of course, 
he would not be so brutal as to take her tc 

India with him ! To such a place as , too, 

where it rained nine months in the year, and 
where lizards and centipedes were as common 
in a sitting-room as black beetles in iAie kitchens 
in England. 

'^ T do not forget,'^ softly said Eenee, with her 
eyes bent down on the flowers before her. ^' But,'' 
she added with a merry look in them, ^^ an engage- 
ment for a waltz is not likely to make such an 
impression in my memory as those things I 
generally like to recollect/^ 

Frank bit his lip, or, I should say, moustache ; 
that part of his face, unfortunately for physio- 
gnomists, being entirely hidden by the above ap- 
pendage, so that it was nob possible to decide by 
its formation, whether the young man possessed 
a firm will of his own or not, as readers of physio- 
gnomy aflSrm may be decided by this special 
feature. Of course, it served Frank right, that 
the young girl should express her belief of the 
probability of her forgetting all about a dance 
engagement, but it need not have' vexed him as it 
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did; and it was unworfchy of him to resolve 
mentally that when the time came rounds he too 
would have quite forgotten the waltz he had begged 
for ; so strangely fond are men of tormenting^ or 
hurting those they love ! As if it were a convinc- 
ing proof of their love ! 

'^ What are you two talking about ? '' asked 
Lina, who had finished her argument with Aunt 
Ctertrude. 

''About nothing and everything under the 
sun/^ said Eenee playfully. 

'' What an absorbing topic ! You looked so 
grave, Prank,^' she said, turning to him, '' that I 
thought it was something most serious/' 

'' Your old power of imagination, my dear sis. 
I did not feel particularly serious, nor had any 
idea that I looked so. By the bye, is Wingate 
going with us to the opera to-morrow night ? '^ 

'' Of course he is. I should never forgive him 
if he did not.'' 

'' Poor feUow ! I pity him," said Prank. '' He 
must lead a life with such an exigeante little lady. 
I thought he would have had some control over 
you, but he seems to have spoilt you. Wait till 
after your marriage. It will be a case of Elatherine 
and Petruchio ! " 

'' I am not Katherine," said Lina half in 
anger. 
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'^ Yes you are, my dear sis — just as petulant 
and self-willed — ^and as loving/^ 

''Wilfulness is a family failing; you must be 
lenient to your own faults, my dear brother/^ 
she said in a mollified tone. 

''I wonder Wingate, knowing you so well, 
ventured to try and win you. One thing, he will 
not indulge you in any bad habit.'^ 

^' He will not be such a tyrant as you are, nor 
so exacting! I pity the poor girl you love or 
that loves you ! '^ 

''Wait until I am fortunate enough to be loved 
by some one ! Until then, my dear sis, you 
cannot form an opinion, of what kind of lover or 
husband I shall make.^' 

Involuntarily his eyes sought Renee^s as he spoke, 
but her face was hidden in the leaves of a geranium. 
He could see that her usually white throat was 
crimson, and he wondered what had caused the 
emotion. He thought over that little display long 
afterwards. 



CHAPTER IV. 

'^ON THE MUSIC^S OUTSPREAD WINOS/^ 

** And mind always that thou be good and true, 

And I will sing one song of many new, 

For love of thee, as lond as I may cry.* 

Chaucer, 

The evening was spent in singing and music, when 
they had all assembled after dinner in the drawing- 
room. 

^' You have not heard Ren6e sing,^^ said Madame 
Montmar to her son. 

" Oh yes, I have, mother. I heard her this 
morning, though she did not know I was listen- 
ing, and I was enchanted.^^ 

Renee^s face flushed. 

^^ Then you must hear her now, my dearie. Let 
us have one of your Scotch songs, or a German 
song.^^ 

" I cannot sing with all of you listening to me — 
indeed I cannot — I feel so nervous.'^ 

" Nonsense, Renee, you talk like a little goose, to 
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be nervous with such a nice voice as yours, too/' said 
Lina. 

Benee kept her eyes fixed on a book of photo- 
graphic views. 

^^Sing to please me, my darling; your voice 
always soothes me, and I am in low spirits to-night/' 

Benee rose in an instant, and as she did so 
Frank stepped out on to the balcony, from whence 
he knew he could have a better view, because 
unobserved of the fair little singer. 

'^ What shall I sing, petite mere ? '' she asked 
turning over some music. 

" Sing de ^ Waldesgesprach,' " said the baro- 
ness ; ^^ you do sing that lovely, my dearie, and it is 
by de beloved Schumann.'' 

^' Oh ! nothing too classic, I beg you, baroness," 
said Boger Wingate, who was up on leave from 
Southness for a few days, and a constant visitor, of 
course, at Hyde Gate. 

^^You will like this song, Captain Wingate," 
said Benee, '^ and I will sing it in English for 
you." 

" De grace y no, I beg you," said the baroness. 
^' If Boger does vant to know, vat it is all about, 
tell him, but do not murder it by de translation." 

" My translation is so good. Aunt Gertrude." 

'' But de best is bad." 

^' Sing it first in German and afterwards in 
English," said Boger, who was always a peacemaker. 
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As Renee finished, a thrill ran through her 
little audience. The beautiful music and voice 
were in perfect keeping, and as she sang the 
last refrain, ^ Never more ! Never more ! ^ with 
a deep pathos, and clear, silvery intonation, Frank, 
who had stood silently watching her from the 
balcony, entered and went up quickly to her. 

'' You have quite entranced me ! ^' he said in 
a low voice, after thanking her. " You are almost 
a second witch yourself, Renee ! ^' 

The young girl looked up with a bright, glad 
smile. It was such a rare thing to receive a 
compliment from him, that it made her face glow 
with delight. 

'^If you were not so nervous it would be 
glorious to hear you. As it is, every note of yours 
seemed to thrill me.^^ ^ 

Aunt Gertrude called out from her comfortable 
seat for another song, but Renee declared it was 
impossible to sing again immediately — she would 
sing later on. 

'^ Den, my dear son, please to sing anoder song 
of Schumann. ^ Ich Wand^re Nicht.^^ 

" After Renee's performance, my dear aunt, it 

would be positive presumption ! ^^ 

^^ Please do,^' said the young giri. 

'^ Very well, but it shall be a French song this 

time. One of Gounod^s, ^Le Vallon/ You will 

all like it, I know/^ he said, seating himself at 
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the piano, while Eenee moved away to a seat near 
his mother, and took up a work of photographed 
views of Aries and Aunt Gertrude's home. She 
had not heard Frank sing for more than three 
years, not since he had left for Normandy, though 
she had not forgotten his singing. 

'^ ' Le Vallon,' after de Schumann, if you please, 
my son,'' said the baroness. 

"And in English, too,'' said Lina, ^^or else 
Eoger will not understand a word about it, which 
would be a pity.'' 

^^Den you must translate it to him yourself, 
my dear child," said Aunt Gertrude. "It vonld 
be spoiled entirely if he sings it in de BngUsh." 

'^All right, Lina, Eoger shall read the transla- 
tion for himself before I begin." 

"Willingly. There is nothing so tantalising 
as to hear a good song, and not know what it is all 
about! And I am such a stupid fellow about 
every language but my own." 

"You must learn vhen you are in Germany," 
said the baroness ; " but I fear you and Lina vill 
only get so far as|' Ich Liebe Dich ! ' " 

^' Most likely," said Eoger with a merry laugh*. 
'^ At all events, I intend sticking to that tense of 
the verb all my life ! " 

"You foolish boy," said Lina, turning away 
with a glad look in her bright eyes. 

It amused Eenee inunensely to watch the 
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lovers, who behaved very rationally for lovers, 
and yet seemed thoroughly devoted to each 
other. 

Frank commenced his song now, imd every one 
was silent. He sang in a rich tenor voice, with 
a world of tenderness and pathos the last verse : 

" Den klarsten, blau'sten EUmmel 
Zeigt Ldebchens Augenzelt, 
Und mehr als Friihlings Wonne 
Verspricht ihr Lachehi mir ; 
zarte meine Sonne, 
Ich wand're nicht von hier ! " 

Rent's heart throbbed with a wild delicions 
sense of pleasure she had never experienced before. 
The words of the song, the voice, both seemed to 
be speaking to her ? Why was it so ? 

There were others in the room besides herself, 
and yet she felt that in the whole world there was 
no other being but herself and the singer, so 
completely did he gain possession of her soul ! 
' Never had music stirred her like that before. 
Never had any one's voice so thrilled through every 
fibre of her being. She did not dare look up 
from her book, but kept her face bent down on 
the view, that photographed itself in her memory 
ever after, and which she could never look at 
again without hearing the voice and song ! 

There was a stillness in the room for a few 
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moments^ and then exclamations of delight^ chiefly 
from the baroness who was in raptures. 

'^ It vas beautiful ! I never heard you sing it 
so beautiful^ my son/^ she said enthusiastically. 
'^ If de Schumann himself had heard you^ blessed 
man ! he vould have been glad^ I know/^ 

'^ You sang as if you felt the last verse, Frank/' 
said Lina, coming up to him. '' I wish I thought 
you did, there might be a chance of your not going 
away ! " 

'' Ah ! dat is it/* said Aunt Gertrude. '^ If only 
some pretty dear eyes, vith de heaven's blue, 
would captivate him and keep him at home ! '' 

^^ A second Loreley might,*' said Prank, glanc- 
ing at Ben6e, who was still intent upon her 
book. 

'^ Den I vish de ' Loreley ' vould come,'* said 
the baroness. '* I vould love her even if she vere 
a vitch ! '' 

^'1 am afraid the witch would be only too 
glad to get rid of me, my dear aunt, if she 
kept me against my inclination.'* 

''So you tink, my son, but if you loved her, it 
vould be another matter ! You vould be glad to 
stay vith her for ever." 

''Whilst she," said Lina laughingly, "would keep 
you in the wood as Eenee sang just now,'from whence 
you might ' never more ! never more ! ' escape ! " 

" You are suggesting an allegory," said Frank as 
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be rose from the piano and approached die taUe 



"Hsiwt Do explain it to ns then.^ 

'^ It woald take too modi time, my Httle sis, but 
I ranst gratify a little of your canoshy. Hie 
inqHaaoned knight, when he awoke to his senses, and 
Uie diarms of Loteley had fled, woold moralfy, if not 
bodify, meet his death. There is nothing so fiital, 
eireiy one knows^to a man who has forsaksn the 
call of duty for lore,' even if it were the purest and 
most Cuthfnl a&ction.'' Ben^ looked np soddenly 
and fi>ond his eyes fixed on her £M;e ; there was a 
prood, sweet smile on her month and a light in her 
eyes that made Frank's poises bonnd, for he read 
deaify her appro v a l of what he had said. Hie lodt 
that passed between them had been seen by poor 
Annt Grertmde, who felt there was small hope fat 
her scheme being carried ont if Benee was to be 
the magnet that was to attract, and it did not 
increase her good temper, poor sonL 

''Now please sing dat French song, ' Le Yallon^' '' 
she said impatiently to him. '^Yon are like one 
priest, always talking about doty. Ach Crott ! it is 
yoor doty to stay at hcnne and not vander ! '' 

Frank laughed good-hnmouredly ; he nerer lost 
hk temper with her, thou^ she often provoked 
him to do so. 

'^ PerhapSy my dear annt^ you would like me to 
be like the Frenchman, who was oyer in London 
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during the time his countrymen were fighting, and' 
when asked why he was not doing his duty and fight- 
ing too, instead of singing ^ Mourir Pour la Patrie,' 
said his first duty was to live for his mother ! " 

^'Tou are a torment, my son! Go and. sing 
dis vonderful Gounod^s song/' 

" So he is wonderM, aunt, though you say so iai 
mockery/' 

^' I do not, my son. De composer of ' Faust ' is 
a great man. But he is not French, he is German, 
Italian, and all dat is good and beautiful/' 

^^ I met him in Paris at Madame A— — 's ; he is 
one of the most delightful men I ever met. As gentle 
and simple as a child, with the soul of a gianti " 

^^ Why, Frank, you are as bad as Helen Kenneth," 
said Lina. '^ She raves about ' Gounod/ They say 
she has Gounod on the brain/' 

'^ A very good thing to have in moderation. Miss 
Kenneth shows her good taste, and I perfectly agree 
.with her." 

" You do in most things, I think," said Lina. 

^^Do we? That is fortunate, for I have the 
highest opinion of Miss Kenneth; and as for her 
singing, I have never heard any amateur sing 
Hke her/' 

Benee looked up suddenly, but her eyes fell as 
quickly, for Frank was looking at her. ''Her 
style," he added, "and finish, are perfect; and yet 
there are others I have heard, whose voices 
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haswe ioodied mj heart, mad entnnced me fiur 
■Mxe Haai IGh Kemetli.'' 

'^ And wliDsretliej^pnj?" asked lina. "^Renee 
m amcufigst them, I «m sore. She ahrmys toadies 
WKj liearty and peute m^vf'sy too, and as for Soger, 
he makes me jeakxis somedmes, Benee" she said, 
tw"™g to the joang giiL Frank tnmed to the 
piano without an j comment, and began pbjing a 



^I win ang joa a song of Gounod's, whodi I 
think one of his best.'' 
Tray do,'' 



Frank sang with a feding and pathos thai woold 
hare ddigfated the Master himsdf, had he heard it, 
one of his Frendi chansons — ^^Ce qoeje sois sans toi! ' 

^ YcHm, ee que je sob smns toi 
Pu* pitie, gmrde mot tm lin ! " 



w 



Did joa like that song, mademoiselle? " he asked, 
dra w in g a chair near to her and speaking in a low 
voice. 

'^ Very mndi, Helen Kenneth sings it." 

'^Helen Kenneth! Helen Kenneth! what does 
she not sing? Please tell me that I may learn 
it?'' 

" She sings aU Gronnod's songs, because she likes 
him so mach." 

'^ Very good, and I admire her taste ; but why 
shonld you always speak of Helen Kenneth ? " 
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" Because you admire her singing so/' 

"True; but I shouldn't have thought of her if 
Lina hadn't mentioned her name. Mademoiselle, 
it strikes me you are not free from the general 
failing of your sex/' 

" What is that pray, monsieur ? " 

'^ Jealousy — a readiness to resent admiration 
shown to any one but yourself/' 

Renee's eyes flashed angrily. 

" I do not even understand your meaning," she 
said as coldly as she could. 

"Then I made a mistake. Forgive me. You 
liked the song of Gounod's I sang ? " 

" Yes," said Renee very coldly and shortly. 

" And you think I sang it with feeling ? " • 

*• Yes. Why do you ask ? " she added im- 
patiently. 

"Because, does it strike you that to sing that 
song well, and feelingly, one must feel the truth of 
the sentiment ? " 

" I suppose you must, monsieur ; but I never 
thought of that." She did not dare to look up to 
his face now. " I never heard it sung so beauti- 
fully," she added. 

" Thank you. And I felt every word, Renee." 
His voice had a ring in it that made her hearf 
throb, as it had done when he sang. "And now 
will you come and sing some duets with me ? " 

" If I can I will ; " and Renee rose quickly. Aunt 

VOL. II. ^ 
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Gertrude nodded her head approvingly over her 
knitting as they sang duet after duet. Roger and 
Lina^ who had been pretending to play at chess^ 
could not help watching the singers and making 
their remarks. 

'^ One woidd think thej*^ were lovers/' said Lina 
in a laughing whisper. 

" Their voices blend beautifully together/' quoth 
her lover, '' and I should not be surprised if in time 
they did arrive at the same position as our happy 
selves," 

" I am afraid not. Don't you know Ben6e is 
engaged to some one out in Blankpore, she knew as 
a child ? " 

" Nonsense ! What can she possibly know of 
him now ? " 

" He writes every mail to her, and is always 
sending her home presents of shawls and Indian 
nluslins; that dress she has on now he sent her. 
Poor fellow I he has no one in the world, I believe, 
to care for but Renee. His parents are dead, and 
be has no brothers nor sisters, and he seems to love 
her very dearly." 

" How do you know, Lina ? " 

" I have read some of his letters." 

*' I hope you don't show mine," said Roger with a 
look of pretended alarm. 

** Oh, no ! That is another thing altogether I 
Besides, you write such rubbish," she added with a 
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smile, " I should be ashamed to show them even to 
Benee. Gaptaiu Graham^s letters are most sen- 
sible.'^ 

^' Then he cannot be in love, Lina ? '^ 
"Oh I yes, he is, very much in love ; I can see 
that plainly. But, of course, Renee is so much 
younger, and he is not a declared lover, you know, 
and he generally repUes to her letters, which are all 
about what she is doing and seeing, and her studies 
and her masters, I fancy by his letters/^ 
" And Renee, does she care for him ? '' 
" Yes, of course, she does ; but about loving him, 
that is another matter. She is too young to love 
any one, I suppose.^^ 

" I do not think so. Does your brother know of 
this engagement ? '' 

"It is not an engagement exactly. He has 
heard her talk often of Alan.'' 

" For his peace of mlhd he ought to be told,'* 
said Roger, watching the singers, who, utterly un- 
conscious of being the subject of conversation, were 
singing the glorious duet between Marguerite and 
Faust—' Tardi si fa.' 

" Tour voices blend beautifully," said Madame 
Montmar with a smile, when they left off. 

" Dat dey do," said the baroness with eagerness, 
" I could hear you sing togeder for ever. Never 
did I hear dat love duet sung so veil by de 
amateurs." 
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Fmik deemed to sn^ silt more after tliis^ and 
flo did Rencie. wlioee fakt &oe ftnslied wX Annt Ger- 
trade's words : whx site could not teQ. 

'^ It is tnoe, besides, for os aU to go to roost/' 
miA Ifadame Montmar, looking at the clodc on 
tlie ddmner-piece. ^ It is close upon twelre. 



--«i! .oAer d«r, we «e Jos* begbming to 
e^OT the efeKEBg>^ sa^ lina. 

" Do not forget to-morrow nigiit joa are going- to 
die Opera, ekild. I sliaH not be aUe to keep mr 
promise, of ^winding Benee hcMne widi roses on lier 
cke^s, if die keeps sodk late konrSw^ 

^ Bat. petite mere, it is sack a gtonoos mooiiI^!kt 
si^kt. It is perfecth- impossible to go to bed witk sack 
moonligkt. Just look, motker dear/' ske added, 
drawing tke curtain aside and allowing a fiood of 
szlTerT tigkt to poor in ; eren that patck of 
aipiare looks poatirrij pretty \ ^^ 

" It is Tery wrfl for jon, my dear, bat it makes 
skirer,'' said Aunt €iertnide. Botee and Frank 
tke krers on tke balconr. 

** If we could bare a walk in tke square,** said 
lina, ^ kow ex^ojaUe it woold be \ Bat I simpose 
it would be tke keigkt of improprietr. If we were 
only at tke dear otd Towers kow we skoold emor 
tke terrace on suck a nigkt ! And witkont anr foar 
rf pcying eyes, or iriiac that wretcked old Modier 
Cinrndy, neigkbonrs^ would say \ '' 
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'^ Don't talk of The Towers, Lina/' said Renee in 
a low whisper ; " I know your brother does not like 
to hear even the name mentioned/' 

The soft May air, the stillness, and the moonlight 
stole over Renee with a strong sense of happiness^ 
whilst Frank sang in a low voice the words of th^ 
German poet, in English — 



" It seemed as if the Heaven 



Had laid on Earth a kiss. 
While slnmb'ring 'mid the moonhght flowers 
She seemed to dream of bliss." 



u 



It is spoilt by the translation,'^ said Ren6e, not 
looking at him, as she leant over the balcony, 
with upturned face on the glorious moon that lit up 
with its pale soft light her sweet fece, and made it 
look more lovely than ever — so, at least, thought 
Frank. 

" Well, then, I will sing it in German/' 

'* Es war als hatt der Himmel 
Die Erde still gekiisst, 
Dass sie im Bliithenschimmer 
Von ihm nur tramnen miisst. 






That will do, Frank," said Lina imploringly. 
Don't sing the next verse. Do you remember 
singing it one night on the terrace at the old 
Towers ? There the words were appropriate, with 
the dear old ^meadows' and ^waving corn.' I 
wonder you have the heart to sing the song ! " 
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'' Why not, my little sis ? I never felt more in 
the mood to sing those words than now ! I never 
felt their beauty till to-night/^ He was leaning 
over the balcony next to Renee, and tried to catch 
a glimpse of her eyes. They turned to him as if in 
response, and never had they seemed so tender, so 
beautiful, and so large ! 

'^ Can you bear to think of your old home &o 
lightly ? ^' she said. 

'^I never think about it, child. My home is 
where those I love are.^^ 

'^ Ah ! true. That is everything. With those we^ 
love, even a little cottage must be delightful.^^ 

" All very well in theory,'^ said Roger ; "but, in 
reality, that is another matter. Imagine having 
to fetch one^s water from a water butt instead of 
having it laid on in the house ! and a ceilings 
one Kves in constant dread of knocking one's head 
against ! '^ 

" You are a dreadful Sybarite, my dear fellow,*' 
said Frank. " I expect I shall look upon an English 
cottage as a luxury, when I am out in C .'' 

" Wait until you are there," said Roger. " My 
impression is that you will change your plans.'' 

" Nonsense, Wingate ! Nothing short of a miracle 
would make me do that." 

" Marry an heiress, old fellow ! " 

Frank's face flushed ; Renee could see it change 
colonr in the quick glance she cast at him. 
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" Perhaps you will find me one/' said lie scorn- 
fully. " I know you don't mean it, however, or I 
should say something severe on the subject/' 

'^ You are right, Montmar ! You are not quite 
the fellow to sell yourself for the ' almighty dollar,' 
as the Yankees call it." 

" Or to forsake my duty either, I hope." 

" Come in, my dear children," called out Madame 
Montmar ; " you will be catching cold out in the 
open air. . There is a heavy mist falling, I am 
sure, and poor Aunt Gertrude is shivering with 
cold." 

" Are you really cold ? " asked Ren^e, going up 
to the baroness and petting her in a way that, 
next to petting Renee herself, the little lady loved 
dearly. 

" Very cold, petite ; and, ach Gott ! your hair 
is damp vid de mist and your moslin dress all 
Ump." 

'^ It will not hurt me," said the youug girl with a 
smile. " I always feel warm in the moonlight. Ah ! 
you should see the moonlights we had in Blankpore. 
They were lovely indeed." 

" I will not hear von vord of Blankpore," said 
Aunt Gertrude irritably. " I hate de name ! And 
now ve roust all to bed." 

. Long after the household had retired Frank sat 
up thinking over the events of the evening. It stag- 
gered him to feel how strong a hold his love for 
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Benee liad taken apon him. When and how it came 
about he could not tell. Indeed^ it seemed there had 
not been a time in his recollection since he had met 
her that he had not loved her. It was in vain to con- 
jure up • reason, discretion, and prudence against 
this love. It swept over every consideration with a 
power utterly beyond his control, like a great tidal 
wave. It had taken a root in his soul that death 
even conld not tear up. How would it end ? Save 
that in loving a being so true, so pure, insensibly he 
clung closer to, and worshipped goodness and purity 
for her dear sake. However hopeless such love 
as his, it would only bring good to hira, and how 
hopeless that love was he well knew. He had heard 
that there was some understanding between this man 
Graham and Mr. Trevor, but he scarcely credited 
it. Besides, what could Eenee recollect of him ? 
She was a mere child when she left India. Then 
came his own position ; his blighted prospects ; the 
uncertain career before him. Honour forbade him 
indulging in any hope even had she loved him, and yet 
the mere thought of her love sent his blood coursing 
rapidly through his frame, and filled him with 
a sense of bliss that no language can describe ! 
He bravely resolved to keep his secret to himself, 
and not to betray it, as much for her sake as his 
own. 

Brought up delicately as she had been, how 
could he drag her into any hardship ? and he shrank 
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with reason from binding her to an engagement, 
during his absence in India. 

Then there came before him recollections of small, 
trivial circumstances, and actions that might make 
him believe he was not wholly so indifferent to 
Ren6e, and, if she loved him, was he justified in re- 
maining silent 7 

At all events, he would summon up all his forti- 
tude to keep the knowledge of his love to himself. 

No easy task, with Renee^s constant presence, and 
the influence of her winsome, lovable little ways, 
that were almost a perpetual challenge to his self- 
control. 

Ah me I what a world of bliss had passed by him 
when he lost his heritage. Could his poor uncle 
look down and see how great the loss was to him 
now? And then his eyes grew misty, as the re- 
membrance of that evening on the terrace returned 
to his memory, and the dear old man^s words came 
echoing back, " I would rather cut off my hand than 
sign such a will again, boy.^^ 

Surely, if there was such a thing as justice and a 
just God, the truth would come out one day ! And 
yet how many dark deeds went unpunished for long 
years, until reparation was too late ? 

Frank's heart was filled with bitterness and re- 
bellion. The ways of life were too crooked and 
unfathomable. And yet, who was he, to question 
God's justice and goodness ? " God forgive me for 
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doubting it one moment/^ he said humbly but fer- 
yentlj^ and he looked up at one of the many 
illuminated texts, that adorned the room, and his 
eyes fell on the words^ strangely applicable to his 
frame of mind, '^ Be still, and know that I am 
God/' 



. CHAPTER V. 



''than dear love/' 



" For many a one hath virtues manifold, 
Who had been nought, if Love had never been." 

Chaucer. 

The next morning was spent in Madame Montmar's 
little room nntil lunch-time^ and books and poetry 
had formed the topic of conversation. 

They were discussing Schiller's beautiful heroine, 
" Thecla/' as Roger and Lina entered on the return 
from their morning ride. The baroness was in a 
state of excitement, for she could not get Frank to 
agree with her in her views of right and wrong. 
To her mind, Thecla's conduct was unnatural, and 
unreal. She even doubted the deep devotion for 
her lover. 

" It was the greatest proof she could give him of 
her love, that renunciation of all happiness, for the 
sake of what he held dearer than life,'' said Frank 
warmly. 
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" Don't forget, she sacrificed his happiness,'' said 
Roger. 

" There I differ with you. He would have been 
a most miserable man, had he followed the dictates 
of his love, and forsaken his duty. To me, Thecla is 
an embodiment of a true, lovable woman, and of the 
love that is worth having. For such a love, I would 
willingly meet the same fate as poor Max." 

" Heaven forbid, old fellow, you should ever be 
placed in such an awkward position." 

Aunt Gertrude fumed and fi*etted. The argument 
was certainly against her. 

^^ It is a story acted over and over again," said 
Frank quietly, " even in our modem days." 

" Supposing now the case," he added, " of a man 
whose duty came between him and his love — that 
in gratifying the one he must sacrifice the other ? 
For instance, a man loves a girl dearly ; he is poor 
and she is brought up in every luxury ; he knows 
she loves him, and in a weak moment, regardless of 
the consequences, he confesses his attachment and 
it results in marriage. Do you think he has done 
his duty to her, or himself? Do you think that 
remorse will not follow ? " 

*' It depends, my dear fellow," said Roger care- 
lessly, for the subject did not interest him suffi- 
ciently. 

"If she were quite willing to share the conse- 
quences," said Lina, " 1 don't see why there should 
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be any remorse on his part. And if she chose to 
endure poverty with him/^ 

"Very well in theory, my dear sis — quite a 
different aspect in reality. But to my heroine, 
Thecla, I must defend her. She loved the 
honour of her lover beyond everything else — 
beyond her own happiness even.'' He glanced at 
Eenee as he spoke, and saw by her face that 
she agreed with him, though she gave no sign 
of assent, only a smile on her mouth. 

''Thecla was his good angel — as every woman 
should be, to the man she loves. Men, strong as 
they are, can be so easily led by those they love 
whether for evil or good.'' 

'^ Don't forget we are the weaker sex," said Lina 
playfully. 

^'Weak in one sense, but much stronger in 
another ! In your power to help a man to do what is 
right — ^your power to tempt him to do wrong. And 
when the latter is the case, the result is loss of 
love, and wretchedness for both." 

"But it must have been so hard," said Ilen6e, 
now joining in the discussion, " so terribly hard for 
Thecla to have to decide as she had for Max. Why 
did he not decide and help her more ? " 

^' There she showed the intensity of her love," said 
Frank. ^' Do you remember how bravely she says 
to him. 
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I slMNdd erer lore tiln«^ 

TlMre qpoke tlie lore of tlie woouuai^ and then 
fiurtlier oily 

' Thoa wovUTsI sliD kaTe Mted 
Shall Be^er &ter^ tibj scnT^ fur pettoe/ 



^e \jKm w o B Ids ooUe nature — koev die conse- 
qoences ttat mnst kaTe fiAyved, had he sacrificed 
his honour for his lore; and tiioogh it would haiv 
Mde »> ahentkm ill her lore for hii»--aad kmiis 
was> to her womaii]^ hearty the hfias of lifo^— stfll^ 
finr his sakox joa see> and the penitence that would 
foOow^she hids hini go^ and renoonces her happineas ! 
That was real Iotb— -anj odier is a sbadow and 
mockerj. It is the waj a man woold wsJi to be 
loved^ becaose in sqkjl knre there is no fear of his 
^ sooFs &ir peace * bein^ laohen* And, dien, fimr^ 
dtaar on, to ^ow Hm bond tibat bound tibem in all 
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Boiiig MAM to ti^ 0W11 s^ tfaoa ttt ftitiifiil too t[» 

Ko> Annt Ciextnide> that was tme kre^ as Thecia 

loTedMasL."" 

^ And Tat good did ii doinde end?'' a^ed Anni 

Qertnde scomfiiltf . ^ He Tas kxDfid^ and dat 
J* 
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'^ And Deaths after all, is the closing chapter of 
happiness as well as misery,^^ said Prank calmly. 
" It would be far better to die doing one^s duty, 
than to live with remorse hanging over one like a 
dark shadow/' 

" I think Max was the happier of the two,'' said 
Renee thoughtftdly. 

'' Ve vill not talk any more about de triste story," 
said Aunt Gertrude. " It is too triste, if it is beau- 
tiful even." 

Madame Montmar had scarcely said a word during 
the discussion, and Frank saw that she looked 
unusually sad and grave, and knew that she was 
thinking of him. 

" Mother dear," he said, going close up to her 
and speaking in a low voice, so that no one should 
hear him, ^^ why are you so grave and serious ? " 

" I was thinking of you, my dear boy." 

" If it is so hard, I will write and decline the ap- 
pointment and do as you wish." 

"And upbraid me ever after? Oh! no, boy, I 
am not so weak as that." 

'^ Spoken like my own dear brave mother," he 
said, bending over the hand he had taken in his own 
and pressing a loving kiss upon it. 

" Still, you must bear with me for a little while, 
if I do indulge in some regret. I shall get recon- 
ciled in time, perhaps. But just now it is all so 
fresh in my mind — and then there is Lina's marriage 
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im SepianbCT- ! Mt duMhren seen lo be bodi d&- 
scstm^me at the sune time ! " 

''To« win kanre Benee near tos, nioAer/' he 
added, ijiBM^h'. ^ Beeidesy dm't look vpoa lina's 
miiia ge in that fight- She wiS not be so fiv awmj 
dovn at Sovthkigh, and toq most hiok a|Km 
Wingate as mj snbstitiEte during mj absence." 

^Xo one could fill toot place, mj dear boy. 
Bkt we win not taDk of it anj move.'' 

IXon't forget, mother, I shaU oolf be awaythiee 






'^Otah- three jeors! an etcm ity to hx^ famaid 
to! Be^dee, boy, I am getting older, do not for- 
get. God knows what may happen in dat time,^ 
she added with a ^h. 

^ Come, mother, don't take such a gioomy riew 
of die siib|eet. Ton will make me give op all idea 
of going if yoa dfeow sodi aTexsion to the step. 
Think of the good pofiitiiHL I shaQ hold — dt the 
money I shall eam.^ 

" Which yott don't reqoire, my boy.*' 

^Tes> I do, mother mine! I want to do 
something for mjseif — to be independent, in 



^ Ton are I&e yo«ir &ther, mj- boy. Ctod grant 
yolir hopes may not end fike hisy'' and MaAnn^a ^ 




Mydearmother»jonareinIow^brits^ Bei^des, 
al, my poor &lherdied working. Hisdeathtomy 
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mind was as great as any soldier's in the battle- 
field.^' 

" It was God's will, my boy, but none the less 
sad for those he left behind/' 
*^ Vat are you talking about ? asked the baroness. 

^^No one in particular, every one in general, 
quoth Lina from the other end of the room, who 
always resented Aimt Gertrude's curiosity and 
seldom lost an opportunity of letting her see that 
she did so. 

" It vas rude I know, my dear," said the kind- 
hearted woman meekly, '' but dey vere looking so 
triste I did vant to interrupt dem." 

"Which you have done most opportunely, my 
dear aunt. The mother has the blues, and will 
indulge in the most melancholy reflections about 
my going to India, I wish you would cheer her up." 

^^ Ach Gott ! it is impossible," said the baroness. 
'' I am triste myself." 

After lunch Frank and Roger went out, nominally 
to breath the fresh air, but really to purchase bou- 
quets for the girls, and Roger with as much careless- 
ness as he could assume, alluded to what Lina had told 
him of Captain Graham. He saw, however, that it 
was news to Frank, and congratulated himself on 
having done his duty in warning him so far. 

" Who told you this piece of absurdity ? Why, 
Renee was a little girl of nine years of age only 
when he knew her ? " 
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"Liiift was my ioformant. Bat I thought yon 
knew all about it, old fellow T " 

" How should I ? " said Prank testily. 
" But you have ofteu heard her speak of Giraham t " 
" Yea, before I went to Normandy, and when she 
first oame to ua at Aries, but I never droamt there 
wn? anythinir aeriouB in the aflair." 

*• There cannot be anything very serious as yon 
t*rm it, I should think. She was, as you say, too 
yonn^ when she left India, but still I have good 
renaoiia of my own," he added with a little hesitation, 
"in believing that, young as she was, she has never 
forp;otton him." 

Frank looked sharply at R<^^. 
" t do not understand ytin," said Fisnk coldly. 
" At all evrntei, I believe it is Mr. Trevor's great 
winh luid an understood thing ; lina aod I met him 
out alone in the Row this morning, and he was 
iiioi«t commnnicativie on the sabjett." 

Over Frank's fikoe th^re fell a shadow. He had a 
great mind to throw out of the oab tlie beantifiil boa- 
i|tn>t he had be^n to soch t««>able to select fiv B«t£e, 
choofinjir, a« ho had, one made op «»tii^ of bo- 
iWvoariM ttli«« of the valley and violete, with a 
IT t>f Mephanotis in tlte oeotre and maiden-hair 
t why dtoaM he T What did it matter to 
prtf ft<'»6e cared for h««- 9otdi«r bent? And 
^l^t. <Khafe possible tradi oo«td 1^ei«b« in it 7 
k did )^ know abost this maa 7 Ste was a 
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mere baby girl when she left. True, he well recol- 
lected how she had spoken of him, and with a feel- 
ing that certainly very closely resembled jealousy, he 
thought of that locket with the Indian miniature, 
which she still wore constantly round her throat. 
He had gone forth for the flowers with a light 
heart, but he returned grave and subdued. 
Roger half regretted having said anything, but 
still he felt it was better on the whole, especially 
as Mr. Trevor had spoken most seriously on the 
subject in the Row, and seemed to regard it as a 
settled thing in his own mind. And Frank felt 
that whatever his own hopes were, he must crush 
them; at least keep them in abeyance for 
some time. It was a duty he owed to Ren^e 
as well as to himself. The thought of pertaps 
winning her love only by halves, and finding out 
when it was too late that she had all through pre- 
ferred her child lover, was quite sufficient motive to 
keep him from showing the slightest symptoms of 
his own feelings towards her. He watched 
her sweet face as he gave her the bouquet, and its 
expression was certainly enough to drive all 
thoughts of Graham out of his head ; and the low 
uttered words of thanks made his heart beat at a 
rate, that convinced him how entirely the young 
girl had taken possession of it I When had he not 
loved her ? Since they had first met, she seemed 
to have taken hold of his heart ! Could he stand 

F 2 
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indifferently by and see her taken from him ? 
Could he lose such a prize and such a love as he 
was sure hers would be? Time would show; 
meanwhile, honour forbade him giving even any 
sign of this love, that he had found out was dearer 
than life itself to him. When he had been so 
eloquent in the praise of his heroine that morning, 
it was Eenee's sweet soul that had stood before 
him, a second Thecla in her pure beauty, and, as he 
knew, strength of endurance and capability of love. 
Alas ! this very faithfulness was against him. 
Might not her love for Gh^aham have grown with 
her years ? They corresponded regularly, and 
much could be done by letter writing? In the 
midst of all this doubt, Renee's pure honest eyes 
seemed to be looking at him as he had seen them 
often, questioningly, appealingly, trustfdlly. Surely 
he was not wholly uncared for ; and if this wretched 
, old love, which was too ridiculous, did not inter- 
fere, might he not be loved as he knew Renee 
would one day love ? 



CHAPTER VI. 



UNEXPECTED NEWS. 



" Time fulfilled my being 
With passion like a cup, and with one kiss, 
Left me a woman." — The Epic of Hades. 

Renee meanwhile was basking in the sunshine of 
the present, heedless of any clouds to come. 

She felt so happy with her old friends. It was 
so delightful to be petted and made much of, after 
the coldness she had received at her father's home ; 
and the atmosphere was so different to that of the 
house at Kensington, where she had been vexed 
every day with a thousand petty annoyances. Yet, 
with all her happiness, there was a restlessness and 
feverishness at her heart, that almost amounted 
to pain sometimes. Was it the dim future that 
caused this unrest ? 

If so, then she would banish all thought of it; 
and live in the sunshine that smiled upon her. 
The future must take care of itself. Why 
should the present enjoyment be dimmed for that 
shapeless, shadowy future ? It was such happiness 
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to be in the society of her beloved friends ; from 
morning till night it was a ceaseless roimd of 
enjoyment. It would not last for long; it must 
come to an end like everything else. Meanwhile 
she would enjoy herself. The dark days might 
come j but now, thank God, it was all brightness, 
and she would make the most of it. 

Wise philosophy! How much better for us if 
we could all follow it ! How much stronger to 
pass thi'ough the dark days when they come ! 
The same Benificent Creator sends both light and 
darkness. And should we not enjoy the one, as 
well as bravely bear the other ? So, wisely did the 
young girl enjoy her happiness. 

She looked forward with eager delight to seeing 
the Opera of the ^ Huguenots,^ and was quite 
excited with expectation when the night came. 

^^ I do believe in spite of all you said, you liked 
' Lucia ^ the other night,'^ said Lina as they drove 
with Prank, and the baroness, to the Opera. 

^^ But I was disappointed ; T knew the story so 
well, and it seemed so cut up in the Opera,'^ said 
Renee. '^ I am sure I shall like the ^ Huguenots.' ^^ 

" Vat for ^ Les Huguenots ? ' *' asked the baroness. 
A faint blush stole over her cheeks, for she felt 
Frank^s look though she did not see it, for she 
was busily buttoning her glove. 

^^ You remember the stories Frank used to tell 
us, of the Hugonots, under the trees of the 
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Lic^e in Ai'les, I expect/^ said Lina, ever ready 
with a reason as usual. The button on Ren^e^s 
glove seemed so refractory that Prank bent forward 
and offered to help her. But she drew her hands 
back. 

^' No, thank you ; I have done it now/^ 

" The story we shall hear to-night is almost 
the same as the one I told you of Jean Montmar, 
my ancestor/^ said Frank quietly. 

^' Ah ! he vas a brave fellow, that Jean de 
Montmar,*' said the baroness. ^' Bat it vas a pity 
he vas brave in such a cause,^^ she added drily, 
for she resented the slight on her own creed. 

'' It was a pity, as you say. Aunt Gertrude, but 
as it was Jean de Montmar's own special cause, 
you must not blame him.'^ 

"To tink dat people should kill von anoder for 
religion ! Ach Gott ! It is sehr traurig" 

"He was a great hero,*' said Renee, with a 
bright look in her blue eyes. " A real hero.*' 

'^I wish there were more heroes like him," 
said Lina. 

"I am ver* glad der is no use any more for 
such heroes," said the baroness. 

" There are heroes still though. Aunt Gertrude," 
said Eeneej "but in a different way. Every 
one who fights against wrong and evil is a hero ; 
and to be good and noble, one must fight 
always." 
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Frank looked gravely, reverently at the sweet 
fair face before him. How pure, how fresh it 
looked ! not even the white dress she wore looked 
purer ! It was such earthly angels who made 
real heroes of men ; who encouraged all good and 
high aspirations, and raised their standard of 
life. 

Throughout the whole Opera, Renee sat as if 
entranced, and only answered in monosyllables. 
Prank so placed his chair that he could watch 
her. The last scene of all was too much for her ; 
he saw her turn very pale, and went quickly to her 
side. 

"It is only acting, Renee,^^ he said in a low 
assuring tone. 

*' Ach Gott ! de firing is enough to fright one,'* 
said the baroness. " Ah ! Franz, Renee has fainted ! 
Quick, let us take her out of the box.^' 

But Frank stooped over the young girPs chair, 
and laid his hand on her arm. 

*^ Renee, do not give way, child, here.^' His words 
uttered low, and tenderly, and his touch, roused 
her in a few moments. 

'^It was the heat," she said, opening her 
eyes and trying to smile. ^^But I am ready to 
go away. The story is finished." 

" Yes, ch^rie, de story is finished, " said the 
baroness, with a grim smile on her good-tempered 
face. " It is finished, and dey are almost beautifully 
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killed. Let us go home at once. Give your arm 
to de child, Frank ; never mind me/^ 

And Frank drew Ren^e^s hand tenderly through 
his arm, as he saw how she staffffered when she 
rose fro^ her chair. . 

" Wrap that cloudy thing close round you ! ^^ he 
said, drawing Renee^s white chu^ddah shawl closely 
over her. 

" I am quite ashamed of being so silly,^^ she 
said, as they stood in the corridor waiting for 
the carriage, in the midst of a briUiant throng of 
the " upper ten." 

" I am afraid you are still too much of a 
romancer, Ren^e; you must not be so sensitive, 
child." 

'' It was not romance. It was all too real," she 
said with a shiver. 

^'Nilsson^s performance is perfect, certainly. 
She is a genuine artiste. But why was it so 
real ? I am afraid those stories I told you have 
had something to do with youi* excitement ? " 

^' I suppose they had," she said in a low voice. 
Just then the baroness came up with news of the 
carriage. 

The night was a glorious one, and so Aunt Ger- 
trude suggested the carriage should be thrown open, 
which was at once seconded and done. The ladies, 
muffling their wraps about their heads, drove through 
the dingy, dreadful Streets in the open carriage, 
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to tlie*astonislimeiit of the denizens, who swarmed 
as thickly as bees in the miserable streets. 

'^Why should we sacrifice comfort to appear- 
ances ? " said Frank. ^' Your heads are more covered 
than in the ordinary bonnets. Let the people stare, 
poor wretches. They don^t see such sweet faces 
every night/' he replied to a remark of Lina's, that 
it was so odd. 

^^Of course, vere is de harm on such a varm 
night ? Dat is vat I do not like in dis England. 
We may not do vat is comfortable because it is not 
de co^tom.'^ 

*^ Mrs. Grundy^s rules must be followed. Besides, 
we have few such nights as these in London.'^ 

Renee sat with closed eyes as they passed through 
the miserable streets, and did not open them until 
they came out in Park Lane. She gave a sigh of 
relief when she found they had passed the wretched 
alleys and narrow streets. 

'* What is it, Renee ? Are you not well ? '^ 
" I could not keep my eyes open when we passed 
those streets; and those poor wretched people 
standing about ! It was dreadful ! No wonder 
every one drives with closed carriages to the Opera ! 
It made my heart ache to see the poor women and 
children and little babies,^' and she shuddered again 
and drew her shawl closer round her. 

^' You are in the blues, Ren. First you try to 
go off in a faint, and now you are shivering at the 
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gloomy streets we pass by. There must be poor 
people as well as rich/^ said Lina impatiently. 

''Poor, but why must they be so dreadfully 
miserable and in such tatters ? ^* 

*' That is a question which all the good men of 
the present day are trying to solve/^ said Frank 
gravely. *' But don^t let it trouble you, Eenee.*' 

*' Ah ! if I were only rich/' she said, with an infi- 
niteness of pity in her voice. 

"Vat vould you do, ch6rie? Lift de Alps on 
your little shoulders, and make dem light for every 
one else ! Nonsense ! Vat could you do in dis 
big, big city ? You vould be like a mouse trying 
to move a mountain ; or a small boat on de big 



ocean.'^ 



<t 



Still, every little help is something,'' said the 
young girl. 

'' You may be rich one day,'' said Frank point- 
edly, " and have your wish." 

Benee looked at him. 

'^ No ; I don't think I shall. How can I ? You 
know as well as I do how poor papa is." 

" But you might be a rich man's wife," said 
Lina, that is what Frank meant. 

Rence changed colour, and began buttoning her 
glove again. 

" You are speaking of the fixture, Lina. I shall 
not marry a rich man." 

"L'homme propose et Dieu dispose," said the 
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very pleasant way of taking an Italian or singing 
lesson. But I quite agree with Aunt Gertrude, I 
prefer being amused, and Een6e prefers faint- 
mg/' 

" I don't prefer the Opera at all. I don't think, 
after my experience to-night, I shall ever go 
again/' 

" Nonsense, Eenee ! And you pretend to be so ' 
fond of music." 

'^ I would rather go to a concert," said Ren6e, " or 
see a good play like the 'Lancasbire Lass.' That 
was enjoyment." 

'^ Then, I am afraid you did not enjoy yourself to- 
night," said Frank. 

" Oh ! yes, I did, but I think a play is such great 
enjoyment." 

'^ You lost your heart to Nellie Moore, did you 
not?" 

'^ Quite ! She was so graceful and so pretty." 

'^ Do you know you resemble her very much ? " 
said Frank, looking at her. 

^' Oh! no," said Renee flushing. '^ I cannot be 
half so graceftd and pretty." 

^' That will do, Renee ! Don't enumerate any 
more of your own attractions. Frank is right, you 
certainly are like her, and have the same coloured 
hair and the same little head," said Lina. 

*' Only you are prettier, ch6rie," said the baroness. 

Frank looked, and smiled his acquiescence, and 
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"^ I sm gmte ^m^ agun," md die pasBed qiDck}^ 
into i3ie dnoiig-TDam, icbssv Ibdoie llf^inliiuM 

Senee 1st xosroig in her bed iioa: si^it %> limi's 
great AsKimf art, lAo dedared iie ^ne Hae a itst- 

"" Ton used lo be su^ a cpbet bed-AUoir, Benae, 
and now I can ne^'sr get K> sle£^ Ton ixcm £ist 
one side, and xben ibe odier^ iaH yoa xnabe me feel 
^pdbt feyensh..^ 

^ I am so dorrv, lina,^ said xhe gdci bmnbhr, ^ I 
dan\ know bow it is I cannot go %o sleep direcafy, 
and somehcvw I get ihinVrng^ and linskiiig, iill all 
lie deep goes away,'* 

"^ I bope TOST iboQ^^its are alwws plaafamT oiieB 
iben,^' said ber conqHodon batf sleefdly, 

"^ Scanetame^^ and soon Lma was sound adeep, 
Mid BfOfe^e fciDowed ber cssanple br dint of groat 
JhiummiiUegi to bestSL B«r dz^oams ^aen cxm* 
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fused visions of dirty streets, and ragged women 
and children, brilliapt lights and music, and Thecla 
and Max, and Nilsson, and Frank's great ancestor, 
all jumbled into one fantastic medley. She awoke 
unrefreshed and tired, and Madame Montmar ex- 
claimed at once against late hours. 

" We shall have a pleasant quiet evening at home 
to-night, petite mSre,'' she said brightly. 

At breakfast the post brought a letter from her 
father, with one enclosed in it from Alan Graham, 
which visibly disturbed her. 

" I hope no bad news, Renee ? '^ 

"Oh ! no,'' she said with a forced smile. "Rather 
the contrary. Captain Graham is coming home next 
mail. It is so unexpected." Frank looked at her, 
but she had her face bent down on her plate. 

" Vat does he come to England for so suddenly ?" 
asked the baroness, who was ill pleased at the news, 
fearing it would interfere with her cherished hopes. 

" I do not know indeed,'* said Renee. 

" Perhaps he is coming home for a wife," said 
Frank very gravely. 

Renee's face turned red, and white, by turns, and 
Prank seeing her confusion turned the subject, 

" Don't forget we are going to the Academy to- 
day, Renee. I have an engagement until eleven, 
but after that I shall be at your service." 

'* Roger is coming with us ; he promised me last 
night he would," said Lina. 
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''All right, the more the merrier/^ said Frank 
with a sndden rash of good spirits ; thongh to a 
close observer they were cleariy forced. His man- 
ner did not escape his mother and Benee. They 
both looked qnestioningly at him. 

'' It is last night^s dissipation, mother. It agrees 
with me ! After the Academy, Renee, we will go 
to Westminister Abbey. You said the other day 
you wanted to go through it when there was no 



service.^^ 




CHAPTER VII. 

BENEE QO£S HOME. 

*' Therewith when this true lover 'gan behold 
How shut was every window of the place, 
like frost he thought his heart was icy cold." 

Chaucer. 

The last strains of a voluntary, played by masterly 
hands, pealed through the gloriously vaulted roof of 
the old Abbey, as the party from Hyde Gate entered 
by the Poet^s Comer. 

Captain Wingate met them at the entrance, and 
began pointing out, with Prank, the different tablets 
and monuments of the mighty dead. Benee was 
silent and awe-struck. She preferred the Abbey 
when there was no service going on, and in this 
feeling Prank quite agreed with her. 

'^ One feels overpowered,^^ he said, "not with the 
greatness of God, but the ambition and glory of 
the fleeting world. These monuments and hea- 
thenish effigies of men who at the best were only 
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notorious for their ambition, are quite out of place 
in a temple reared not to man^s glorification, but 
to the glory of God/^ 

" My dear Montmar/^ said Roger, who heard 
Frank^s words, ^'it is enough to startle the mighty 
dead, with such a speech ! In the very precincts 
of their ashes too ! '^ 

^^ I mean what I say. It is utterly impossible to 
reconcile God^s glory and man^s together. I feel 
so oppressed with the records of poor mortal men 
— their deeds, their achievements, political and 
scientific — that the greatness of God, His judg- 
ment and commandments, His rule of greatness, I 
confess is completely put out of sight. Why not 
have a ^ Campo Santo,^ as in Italy, for the illustri- 
ous dead, quite apart from the worship of God ? 
We condemn the Roman CathoHcs for their images 
and pictures of saints in their churches, but they 
are more consistent than ourselves. The pictures 
they portray are in keeping with the sacredness 
of the building, pictures of men and women who have 
lived holy, saintly lives, and left the world^s glory, 
for godliness, who have sacrificed ambition to 
their faith and creed, whilst we, in our cathe- 
drals, permit such monuments of barbarism and 
earthly pomp and vanity oil their sacred walls ! 
It is preposterous and inconsistent. I never felt 
the full force of this inconsistency as I did one 
Sunday when the Dean was preaching upon the 
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fleeting glories of earthly fame, and my eyes 
rested upon a tablet to the memory of a man 
whose public career might have been grand 
enough, but whose whole private life was a 
direct contradiction to every law laid down by 
Christ/' 

^'But there you may not judge,'' said Eoger 
Wingate. ^' No one has a right to judge of the 
worthiness or unworthiness of any man to obtain 
God's mercy." 

" True, my dear Wingate, but it is not possible 
to reconcile the faith and life preached from yonder 
pulpit, Sunday after Sunday, its purity, its self- 
sacrifice, and its denunciation of the pomps and 
vanities of ambition, with the records that meet 
the eye, turn where you will, on these grand old 
walls. I would infinitely rather see the Abbey 
converted into one vast mausoleum for the illustrious 
dead, and the service of God done away with 
entirely. I cannot at present see the fitness of 
things as they are. It is one perpetual mockery 
of God's repeated commandments, a medley of 
glory to God and to earthly ambition. Let it be 
one or the other. But at present it is a shock to 
one's sacred feelings. It is the 'world' in the 
Church." 

"You take too extreme a view of the subject, 
Montmar. Think besides, what an ambition it-is to 
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many a man to be buried under this grand old 
pile." 

"Exactly," said Frank drily, "and I would 
make it less of an earthly distinction than a 
heavenly one. The Abbey is consecrated to God^s 
glory. Let men like Livingstone, and a few more 
whose lives have been notoriously dedicated 
to God's glory, claim the privilege, but not men 
who have won earthly distinctions merely as states- 
men, authors, or actors ! Then one may be able to 
^?7orship God, the purer Man of Sorrows, who taught 
that the greatest of all greatnesses was the sub- 
jugation of worldly passions and desires, with- 
out a shadow of man's greatness coming in be- 
tween." 

" Your brother is about the most original fellow 
I have ever met," said Roger to Lina when 
they found themselves alone, Renee having gone 
off to the West Entrance to take a glimpse 
of their mutual favourite, Wordsworth's, monu- 
ment. 

"Frank is certainly not like ordinary people," 
said Lina proudly. "I never knew any one so 
self-sacrificing as he is. Dear old fellow ! It is 
dreadfully hard that he must go away from us. 
And he is so brave too. For the first time yester- 
day I heard him regret what he had lost by that 
cruel will." 

"Do you think he has any thought about Miss 
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Trevor ? You know I spoke of it the other night 
when they were singing together/^ 

Lina laughed at the idea. 

''Why, he looks upon her as a mere child. 
Ren^e ! What nonsense ! Besides he knows that 
she is partly engaged to that Captain Alan who is 
expected home.^^ 

'' She did not seem particularly pleased at the 
news, I thought this morning .^^ 

" She was surprised, naturally." 

'' You don^t think Miss Trevor has any particular 
partiality for your brother, then ? '^ 

" No ! of course not. I never dreamt of such a 
possibility, Roger. What has put such an idea 
into your head ? " 

^'A great many circumstances, my little pet! 
If you had not been so blind to other people^s 
affairs and so bent on your own, darling, you 
would have perhaps thought as I do, that Miss 
Trevor regards your brother with something more 
than ordinary friendship, or else I am much 
mistaken." 

Lina laughed and shook her head. 

''You are in love with her yourself, I shall 
think next. You know I used to think you were, 
Roger, at one time, and consequently led Renee 
a life." 

Captain Wingate did not let his betrothed see 
his face for fear she should learn the truth; for 
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te too bad been in love with Benee nntal 
he had learnt from her lips how hopeless his 
love was, and they had both kept this secret 
since, but were the best and truest of frienite, 
Boger acknowledging to himself, after all, that it 
was perhaps better Renee did not retom his love. 
His mother would have bitterly opposed it, he knew, 
for more reasons than one, the chief of which was 
Rent's being utterly penniless, a great fault in 
Lady Wingate's eyes. 

Lina went on chattering, whilst Roger looked 
intently at the tablet before him. 

"Rende is a dear Httle thing, every one loves 
her. Tour mother and Clara Martin are the only 
two people in the world I have ever heard speak 
against her. I forgot bee own stepmother, but 
' cela va sans dire tonjours,' stepmothers always 
hate their stepdaughters; bnt as for Frank being 
in love with her, I think, I hope, you are mistaken. 
It would never do for either of them, and would 
bring no end of trouble every way. Mr. Trevor 
would never consent to her going oat to India with 
poor old Frank ; and if they were engaged, she 
woald fret her eyes out whilst he was away or be 
inveigled into a rich match by Mrs. Trevor. 
Martin is a great &T0urit« at Holland 

^*If Captain Graham doesn't make home, Cyril 
^jsnn the piue, I am afraid," said Roger, " and 
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I would rather almost hear of her going into a 
convent or sisterhood than marrying him. There 
are few fellows I have such a profound contempt 
for and dislike. I don^t think he has a redeeming 
quality.^^ 

^' Yes, he has/^ said Lina slyly ; " he is very rich, 
and owner of The Towers.^^ 

''Is that a virtue in your eyes, Lina?^^ asked 
her lover gravely. 

''An enormous virtue, of course ! Pray don^t 
look so serious, Roger ! You ought to know me 
better! I do agree with you, Cyril has not one 
redeeming quality in his character.^^ 

"He has one common liking with ourselves, 
he loves Miss Trevor; of that, I am sure. He 
makes no secret of it. At the Club even he speaks 
of her to his intimate friends as if he were engaged 
to her." 

" The impertinence ! He must be mad ! Benee 
ought to be told of it. She is far too kind to him, 
and he misconstrues it into something else, the 
conceited fellow ! I shall tell her, though it will 
be words thrown away. She thinks I am too 
hard against him and takes his part always." 

" You do not think she cares for him ? " 

"No, not a bit. It is Renee^s way. I don^t 
think she could be unkind or cold to her cruellest 
enemy, and she is always ready to believe they are 
good and single-hearted Hke herself; but here they 
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comQ, looking as grave as if tihey were retnm- 
ing from a funeral," 

" We bIisU have time to see a few pictures," said 
Frank, " if we make haste." 

"Why not defer it till another day ? " 
" Miss Trevor must go home to-morrow, and she 
is anxious to see them before she returns, when she 
may not have such a chance." 

" Oh ! by all means then let ns go. I am quite 
tired of reading about these wonderfrd men and 
their doings," said lana. 

At the Academy there was a great crush aa 
they expected, and Frank took Ben^ under his 
special charge, whilst Lina went with Captain Win- 
gate. But as the two former were looking st 
a celebrated picture of John Faed's, and finding 
out its numberless beauties, Lina came up eagerly 
to Eenee, 

" Do go and see a picture on the other side of the 
room, Ren^ 1 It is a subject that will just suit you 
— an Indian one — with a real gennine ayah." 

Frank followed Benee to the spot. The subject 
was as Lina said, an Indian one, an incident very 
common in Anglo-Indian life. The arrival of a 
mother with the younger children from India, whilst 
. doorwiij lialf hesitatingly stands a young 
is about to be clasped to the loving 
I heart .'ifter years of separation. The 
ilf-tB^r look on the fair English school- 
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girl as she stands in the light of the doorway, the 
expression of deep love and tenderness on the pale 
face of the mother — the intelligent, expectant look 
on the ayah^s face, who is anxious too to see again 
the " Misee Baba,^^ were most true to life. Renee 
stood riveted for some moments before the picture. 
The subject struck painfully home. In it she 
seemed to see, what might have been her own 
happiness, poor child ! Frank saw the tears rush 
quickly into her eyes and watched her turn away 
from it, and his heart took in all that she 
felt. 

"Don^t look at that picture any more, Renee 
dear," he said,- speaking to her as he used in 
the old days, and drawing her hand through his 
arm he led her away, blaming his sister in his 
heart for her want of consideration, and deter- 
mining to give her a little scolding the first 
opportunity. He did his utmost to turn Renee's 
thoughts from the picture she had seen, but she 
would revert to it, and so he allowed her to 
speak freely on the subject till she grew a little 
brighter. 

'^It makes me almost hate India," said Renee; "I 
shall never go back, I hope. There is so much 
sorrow and pain in parting." 

"And so much pleasure in meeting, when that 
happy time arrives," said Frank pointedly. But 
the point of his remark was lost on Renee, and he 
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saw this with gladness. He, of course, alluded to 
Alan^s expected arriyal home. 

'^ The meeting again is always very pleasant, but 
it does not make up for the pain of parting. Never. 
I think people must change after a time.^' 

''Not a mother,'' said Renfe with quivering 
lips. 

'' Ah ! I was not thinking of a mother,'' said Prank 
absently. •' I wonder, Renee, if you will be different 

when I return from C ? Whether you will have 

changed ? " He did not look at her as he spoke, 
or else her face would have told him a tale that he 
did not dream of. 

'' Three years are such a long time to look for- 
ward to, and so many changes can happen ; then it 
is no wonder people change," he added. 

'' But why must you expect they should ? It so 
much depends besides on circumstances." 

'' True, I found a great change in you, Benee, 
after my three years abroad ; you are not the same ; 
and yet," he added, bending down and looking at 
her, '' you are the same child ! If I could only 
hope that you would be stiU the same when I come 
back ! But that is impossible," he said with a 
grave face. 

''Of course, it is impossible," said Renee half 
laughingly, "I shall be twenty years old! Quite 
an ancient lady ! Perhaps with grey hairs caused 
through the cares of life." 
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'' These changes are not what I fear, but here 
come our happy lovers ! When I return, Lina will 
be a sedate married woman,'^ he said to his sister 
with a laugh. 

''Don't pray talk of going away,'' said Roger, 
'' and so spoil our present enjoyment ; you have a 
long time yet before you/' 

'' Five months will soon pass," said Frank. " How- 
ever, your advice is very wise, and I shall follow it 
at once by dismissing the subject for a pleasanter 
one, and discussing some ices at Gunter's. Lina, I 
know, is ready for one, and you too, Renee, unless 
you have changed in your tastes." 

"Renee, like myself, adores ices," said Lina 
merrily. " I am quite tired of the pictures in this 
crowd and heat." 

And Renee looks as white as the flowers in her 
bonnet," said Frank. 

When the girls went to bed that night, Lina 
repeated the substance of what Captain Wingate 
had said to her in the day. 

" Only imagine his talking of you at the Club," 
said Lina indignantly. 

" Captain Wingate must be mistaken," said 
Renee in a tone of vexation. 

" Not in the least. He even asked me whether 
you cared for Cyril ! Such an absurdity ! It is 
too absurd to hear the notions men take sometimes 
about girls. K I were you, Ren, I'd send Cyril 
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about liis business the next time he goes to your 
honse/^ 

''He is my stepmother's friend^ Lina. How 
could I prevent him from coming ? and^ besides^ he 
is very good, and never pays me any particular 
attention/' 

"You are a little goose^ Ben, and never will see 
with your eyes open, as Aunt Gertrude says/' 

'' Or I win never look with magnifying glasses ! 
Cyril is a very great favourite of my stepmother's, 
and when he comes I must be civil to him. 

" You can be civil, but don't let him think you 
care for him." 

''He cannot think that," said Senee with a 
flashed fskce. " He has no right to think I care fcnr 
him." 

"But you often go to see his mother, and you 
are so gracious always in your manner that he 
miscontmes it into admiration for himself; 
he is so horribly conceited and vain, you know, 
Ben." 

"And you are so horribly hard against him, poor 
fellow," said Benee laughingly. " However, don't 
let us talk about him, dear. He is not a pleasant 
subject. As for going to see Aunt Joan, I am 
fond of the dear little old lady, and Uncle Martin 
and Charlie, and they are always so glad to have me 
there. My stepmother never raises any objection, 
besides, to my going to see them, which is another 
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inducement to go. I don^t know why, but she 
always raises objections to my going to the Ken- 
neths and other places/' 

^' Ourselves included. I know you mean that, 
Ben^e. But I don't wonder, for she seems deter- 
mined you should not, be too civil to your best 
friends. I wonder she allows you to go to this ball 
on the 30th, at Lady Kenneth's.'' Ben^e stood a 
long t?me at th^ window, looking out on the moonlit 
scene below. 

'^You are doing your best to catch cold, 
gazing up at the moon," said Lina, who was 
snugly in bed. '' One would think you were a 
love-sick damsel, or a Juliet, pining after her 
Romeo ! " 

'^ It is such a delicious night, Lina," said Ben^e, 
who, standing with her bare feet and in her white 
night-dress, with the moonlight streaming upon her, 
looked like the spirit of another world. '"These 
nights remind me so of the nights in India, when 
I was a little child, and I used to coax the old ayah 
to let me run out on the verandah, or out into the 
compound just for a moment, to feel the light upon 
and around me." 

" I wonder you didn't get moonstruck, Benee ! 
Pray don't talk of India; I am sick of it. You 
forget it is an uncomfortable subject now poor old 
Frank is going away. How the poor mother will 
get on without him, I don't know ! She will miss 
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him so terribly, and be imagining all kinds of evil 
happening to him. Sometimes I wish he would 
marry a rich heiress and remain at home/^ 

'' Would that keep him from going ? ^^ asked 
Benee with a slight curl of her lips, that was per- 
ceptible only to the moon. 

^^ Of course it wouldn^t/^ said Lina snappishly ; 
'^ I only wish it would. But Frank is so unlike other 
men, he would rather kill himself with work, than 
marry a girl for her money.'' 

^' And you care aU the more for him,'' said Eenee 
in a low voice. 

'' Of course I do ; but it's dreadfully hard all the 
same, that he should go out to India, and to such 
horrible work." 

'' Horrible ! It is one of the noblest professions, 
Lina. What would we do without engineers ? Ah! 
if you had had to travel as I have, when I was a 
little child, in India, you would appreciate the 
noble profession ! I quite agree with your 
brother." 

" You do in most things," said Lina pettishly. 
'^I believe it is you who have put many of the 
absurd ideas he has in his head." 

^^ Oh ! no, Lina dear ; don't, please, say that ; 
and don't call them absurd. Tour brother taught 
me; I have never taught him. How could I, a 
little stupid child ? " 

•'You are not so stupid, Ren; and you have 
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such exalted ideas of men and life, that, without 
knowing it, you teach others. However, we will 
not talk any more, or else we shall see petite 
mdre walking in like a ghost, or Tante Gertrude with 
her funny old night-cap, and the latter will be more 
than I can endure. I shall dream of it all night, 
and I am awfully sleepy, Ren,^' and the young girl 
soon fell into the soft arms of sleep and the region 
of dreams, leaving Renee to her own thoughts half 
through the silent night. Nor were they very 
joyous ones ; her return home on the coming mor- 
row cast a gloom over her young spirit, she 
could not throw oflF. Would she ever be as happy 
again as she had been the past fortnight? How 
happy she had felt she even only now realised at 
the last moment. Poor child ! how she longed and 
prayed for a happy home such as the one she was 
about leaving ! How lovingly she glanced back on 
the dear old happy days in sunny Aries, and the 
once despised '^ Satan6 Allemagne,^^ as Denise 
had termed it. At least those happy memories 
would always be hers, come what might ; and 
with her long eyelashes wet with tears and a 
sad expression on the dear face, she fell 
asleep. 

Ben^e was not the only one who kept vigil that 
night. Frank could not get to sleep till far into 
the night, thinking of the expected arrival from 
India of Alan Graham, and its probable conse- 
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quences. He had heard from Roger that day 
of Mr. Trevor's hopes and intentions regarding 
Benee and Captain Graham; and much as he felt 
inclined to secure some hope or assurance from the 
young girl of a return of his own deep love, 
honour to Mr. Trevor, and consideration for her- 
self, forbade any such declaration until after Alan's 
arrival. And then, should his hopes be disap- 
pointed, how would he be able to give Benee up ? 
How separate her from his life? The more he 
dwelt upon such an eventuality, the stronger hold 
did Renee's sweet image and self take upon 
him. So identified with all his joys and sorrows 
had she become, the bare thought of losing 
her filled him with a despair he had never felt 
before. 

And then gradually, as memory carried him back 
to the time he had first looked on her sweet childish 
face, had caught that tender half-shy look fixed on 
his, had felt her cling to him in her first hour 
amongst strangers, he learnt that from that moment 
had begun a strange but mighty influence over 
his whole being \ that unknowingly, unconsciously, 
she had become his good angel. In the time of his 
bitter disappointment, it was her brave words, and 
her gentle sympathy, that had given him strength 
to bear his disappointment. She was his guiding 
star — ^his Queen ! Without her, life would lose all 
its charms. His whole nature, if he should lose her. 
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would have to undergo a cliange^ to reconcile him 
to existence. For her sake, however, and in justice 
to both, he must wait patiently until the arrival in 
England of Alan Graham. 

When they met next morning in the break- 
fast-room, his determination not to betray what 
he felt made him cold and distant to Benee, who 
wondered greatly at such strange behaviour, and 
grieved as much as she wondered. It made him 
severe and ill-humoured too, much to the surprise 
of his mother, who rebuked him gently for it whilst 
Benee was out of the room. 

^' It is the child's last few hours, too, here. I 
wonder at you, my dear boy. I thought you had 
given up quarreUing with her. You must not 
forget her tender years." 

^' My dear mother,^' said Frank lovingly, stooping 
to kiss the mouth that had reproved him, ^^ I forget 
nothing about Eenfe, believe me. I had no inten- 
tion to speak harshly. But you must not forget 
either, petite mere, that I can no longer treat Benee 
like a little girl.^' 

^' Then, you should not have spoken as you did. 
You took upon yourself the right to find fault, 
which was treating her Hke a little girl.^' 

"I did not know what I was saying, mother. 
And if you wish, here comes Ben6e, I will beg her 
pardon. Benee, my mother tells me I spoke rudely 
to you. I humbly beg your pardon.^ 

VOL. n. 
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She started and coloured^ whilst the tears rashed 
quickly into her eyes. 

'' Oh ! no, petite mere, you were mistaken. He 
did not speak rudely. You were mistaken indeed ! 
I will not listen to any begging pardon,^' she added, 
toying to make light of it — a hard task, for she felt 
more inclined to cry than to laugh. 

^' Whether you will or no,'' said Frank gravely, 
not daring to look at the sweet pleading face, ^' I 
beg your pardon, Benee. I did speak rudely, and I 
had no right.'' 

The entrance of the baroness put a stop to the 
subject. Poor Aunt Grertrude was in despair at 
Benee's departure, and no hopes of her wishes being 
accomplished. 

'' It must be von heart of stone dat could resist 
such a dear lovely child," she said pointedly at her 
nephew, who did not, however, comprehend that 
she alluded to himself. And she would have been 
surprised, as well as rejoiced, could she have seen 
the real state of his feelings towards her little 
&vourite. 

Amidst tears and kisses Benee left Hyde Gate ; the 
one who most felt her going away was the least to 
show it, and made light of her departure. 

'' One would think, my dear aunt, that Benee was 
going to the North Pole instead of only a mile 
ofiF." 
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Which speech it was that evoked the remark 
already made by the baroness after Benee left. 

Alas ! so it is in life. We smile often to hide our 
tears, and we clothe oar language in sach a fashion 
as to disguise utterly the real language of our hearts 
And for what purpose ? 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

LADT KENKITH's SALL. 

'^ like the swell of some sweet tone 
Morning lises into noon. 
May glides onward into June.** 

4 IdmgfeUow, 

BcNBi found her stepinother most amiable and 
gracious towards her^ and was deliglited at the 
change in her conduct^ reproaching herself in the 
generosity of her disposition^ at haying wrongly 
judged her. Mr. Trevor, too, rejoiced in the good 
feehng that seemed to have sprung up between his 
wife and daoghter, and began to hope for a bri^tar 
state of things in his household. Mrs. Trevor had 
shown the utmost indifference to anything that con- 
cerned or interested her stepdaughter. Now she 
began to evince the deepest interest in all she did, 
and even in her dress she concerned herself as much 
as if it were reaDj an object. How this sudden 
change had come about, Mr. Trevor was at a loss to 
conceive, unless it was that his wife had found 
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out, as lie had done, how necessary Renee^s bright 
presence was to keep sunshine and order in the 
house, and was now making amends for her past 
inappreciation of the girl's lovable nature and real 
usefulness. 

But Mrs. Trevor was actuated by no such motive 
whatever. Alan Graham was coming home, and 
she determined to gain some influence over the 
young girl before his arrival. Marry Alan she never 
should. He was the only man she had ever loved, 
and her love had been despised. She had married 
Mr. Trevor with one sole object, and that was to 
have her revenge on the man who had scorned her, 
and who, as she had heard from his own Hps, 
would not love any one but his child love, whose 
image was the dearest thing in life to him. A nobler 
nature than Emma Trevor^s would have respected 
the secret, and treasured it up with her hopeless 
love ; not so hers. 

She had loved Alan Graham with that passionate 
love that thrives on neglect, that begets revenge 
when scorned, that deserves another name than love, 
and she determined to make use of the confession 
against him. He had scorned her love, and she 
would be revenged in a way that would hurt 
him most. With this object she had come to 
England, with an unjust hatred against the chit of a 
child who had unconsciously stood in her pathway 
to happiness, as she believed. 
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Had Alan Graham been less chary of wounding 
her feelings^ he would have told her that even had 
not this child love of his stood in the way^ she 
never conld have been loved by him. 

This was the motive that had determined her 
upon becoming an aUy of Cyril's, and giving him aU 
the encouragement she could. But on Benee's 
return^ she saw that her plan of vengeance 
against Alan had commenced already^ and though 
Frank Montmar was no favourite of hers^ and in 
other respects it was not a desirable match for 
her step-daughter^ she would rather encourage 
him than leave one loophole of hope for poor 
Alan. 

She noticed Benee's drooping spirits^ which^ in 
spite of every effort of the young gurl's to hide and 
overcome, were clearly visible. She noticed with 
what eager interest she looked forward to a visit 
firom the Montmars, and her disappointment if 
Frank did not come with the rest. And this showed 
her that her suspicions were correct. To her hus- 
band's astonishment she insisted upon a dinner 
party, especially for the Montmars and Kenneths, 
and he was really pleased at this attention, as he had 
reluctantly, for the sake of peace, been compelled 
to^ neglect his old friends. She won Benee by this 
stroke of policy completely, and almost won Lina 
too, by her unusual graciousness and a&bility, 
whilst she set Frank wondering what her object 
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could be. He concluded naturally, however, that 
with Captain Graham^ s expected arrival in England 
at the end of the month, she no longer saw the 
necessity of keeping him at a distance on Renee's 
account. And in this spirit, too, Frank abandoned 
himself to the pleasure of the moment, and made 
Rente's eyes and her cheek brighten as they had 
not since that night at the Opera. Frank was asked 
to take her in to dinner, which was another surprise. 
He looked upon it, however, as a fresh proof of 
Mrs. Trevor's confidence in his being perfectly 
harmless now. But though Renee found him full 
of pleasant chat and conversation, she detected 
something in his manner that struck a chill upon 
her. The old tender intercourse was missing. He 
made himself agreeable and pleasant. as a gen- 
tleman should, but his manner was not what 
it had once been. After dinner he did not go 
near her as he did generally, nor did he ask her to 
sing, although he joined in the request with the 
others. Renee proposed a duet with him, but this 
he declined so abruptly, that she could have 
sunk to the ground with vexation at having asked 
him. Nor did it make her humiliation less keenly 
felt when he consented to sing with Helen Ken- 
neth. What had she done that he should be so 
rude to her? And in her turn, poor child, she 
treated him with all the coolness and reserve she 
could summon to her aid. Mrs. Trevor watched 
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the whole bye-play ; Roger Wingate saw, too that 
a spirit of discord had been struck between the two, 
and he felt for and pitied them both. 

" You did not enjoy yourself much, I am afraid/' 
said Mrs. Trevor after their guests had gone; "and 
yet, Benee, they were all your particular friends.'^ 
I had a headache,^' said Benee evasively. 
That old baroness is most amusing,'^ said her 
stepmother; "and on the whole, my dear, you 
ought to have enjoyed yourself in the society of 
your own special friends.^' 

Ben^e made no reply, and was glad to escape 
to her little room, where she could indulge in her 
own thoughts without intrusion. What had come 
over her, was a question she could not answer. 
The only cure she found for this heartache, and 
feeling of unrest, was in occupation ; although often, 
in the midst of it, would steal an unaccountable, 
vague sense of sadness and disquiet. 

Lady Kenneth's ball drew rapidly near, and 
with it Alan's expected arrival. Fortunately for 
Ben6e, her stepmother, who had suddenly appeared 
in the character of a fairy god-mother, kept her 
constantly employed in the preparation and 
arrangement of her ball-dress, and her own as 
well. 

"If I did not take any trouble in the matter 
of Ben^e's dress, she would go in an old white 
muslin, I am sure," she said to Mr. Trevor. " I 
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never saw a girl so indifferent to her toilette, and 
her first ball too ! " 

^^ What are you going to wear, child ? '* asked 
her father looking up from his morning paper. 
'' Nothing very extensive, I hope ; Emma's milliner's 
bills are heavy enough ; don't you go and add to 
them, my dear." 

^* I am having a white tulle dress, papa, if you 
know what that is; something cloudy and white, 
and very pretty. I hope you will not think it 
dreadfully ruinous. I should have been contented 
with a muslin dress, but Emma would not hear of 
it." 

^'All right my dear; as long as you are 
happy and pleased with it, I don't care what 
you spend, if I can pay it." 

^' Tour papa has no idea what dresses cost, child ; 
he expects one to look well dressed, and yet 
complains of the expense. You never grumbled 
in Blankpore." 

" No, my dear, because please don't forget I was 
in receipt of my full pay, and somehow money goes 
like water in England, without much to show 
for it." 

On the night of the ball when Mr. Trevor saw 
Ben^e arrayed in all her white finery, he did not 
grudge the milliner's bill, and admitted to himself 
that at least there was something to show here. 
The young girl looked as pure and white as the 
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lilies that adorned her hair and dress, the only 
colouring being a faint blush of excitement on her 
cheeks, and a deeper blue in her sweet eyes. 

^^Tou could not have chosen a prettier, a more 
suitable dress, my darling,'^ he said lovingly, as she 
stood alone in the drawing-room, waiting for her 
stepmother, and Clara Martin, who was staying 
at the house He drew her into the library and 
clasped a necklace of pearls round her throat and 
two bracelets on her arms of the same beautiftd 
gem. 

"These were your mother's, child, and I have 
reserved them for you till this night. They were 
her favourite gems, though you will find in her 
case, which I have never opened since her death, 
some far more valuable jewels.'^ And his eyes 
grew misty as the vision of his young dead wife 
stood before him, another Renee, and he remem- 
bered the first time he had clasped them round 
her throat. 

The necklace and bracelets would have been 
a little fortune to many a poor man ; the former 
consisted of three rows of rare beautiful pearls, with 
a clasp of brilliants, and the bracelets of seven rows 
closely banded in clasps of brilliants. Mr. Trevor 
had had great difficulty in collecting them, and 
they had been the most prized jewels of his poor 
wife. 

" Oh, papa, they are too beautiful, toe good for 
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me; a queen might wear them/' said the young 
girl, her eyes sparkling as much with pleasure 
at the love that prompted the gift, as with its 
beauty. 

'^ My darling, don't talk like that ! You are 
a pearl beyond all price yourself. Now,^^ he added, 
looking at her a moment, "your dress is com- 
plete ! '' 

Mrs. Trevor started at the sight of *the pearls, 
and bit her lips with vexation j why had her 
husband not given them to her ? True, he had 
made her a great many handsome presents of 
jewellery, but these pearls ! How she would have 
liked them ! It never struck her, that possibly Mr. 
Trevor did not care to see her wearing his first 
wife's ornaments, nor that Renee was far more 
entitled to them. She hid her annoyance, however, 
in admiration of the gifts and praise of the 
beautiful pearls. But the disappointment and envy 
were visible on her face. 

"You look most charming, my dear/' she said 
graciously. " And those pearls become you admir- 
ably, though they are a trifle too magnificent for so 
young a girl.'' 

"They would have been more becoming for 
you/' said Clara Martin, glancing at them. 

" They were her mother's favourite jewels, 
and, I think, are very becoming," said Mr. 
Trevor quickly. 
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It is quite a matter of taste/' said Clara super- 
ciliously. " But I have heard that jewellery of any 
kind is unbecoming to young girls." 

" Surely not pearls ! " said Mr. Trevor. " Nothing 
could be plainer." 

^' They must have cost a nice little sum, my dear/' 
said Mrs. Trevor; "but here comes Cyril, and we 
must start, for it is past ten already .'' 

Cyril Wks struck with admiration as he caught 
sight of Een6e. He brought three bouquets with 
him, and oflFered her the most beautiful of the 
three. 

^^ I sent for it especially from The Towers,^' he 
said as he gave it to her. " It was waiting 
for its arrival by the evening train that kept 
me so late. Wilton has stripped the conserva- 
tory for you. I told him in my note whom it was 
for." 

"It was very good of you," said Ren^e in a 
low constrained voice, not desiring to appear un- 
grateful, and yet wishing in her heart she could 
have declined the gift. Latterly she had shrunk 
from accepting any favour or attention from 
him, whilst he, nothing daunted, in proportion 
to her open aversion, still pursued the same 
course. 

^^ May I claim my reward," he asked in the tea- 
room at Lady Kenneth's, whilst they were waiting 
for Mrs. Trevor and Clara, who took a longer time 
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to shake oat their ruffled feathers in the cloak-room 
than Benee did. 

'^ What for ? '' asked the young girl quickly. 

"For my flowers,'* he said with his usual 
daring, " and dance the first waltz with 
you ! ** 

Renee drew her slight figure up, and flushed 
with annoyance. But this was not the time to 
quarrel. 

" I cannot \ I have half promised,** she said with 
haughty impatience. 

" You expect Captain Graham here, I believe, to- 
night ? ** he said. Ben6e shivered and turned pale. 

" Who said so ? ** she asked in a trembling voice, 
for this was the first intimation she had heard of 
such a possibility. 

"I thought you knew he would be here.** 

" He may be, but it is not certain that he will 
arrive in time.** 

" Then, you did not reserve the waltz for him ? ** 

'' No,** said she coldly. " I promised you the first 
quadrille,** she added, thinking she had hurt him, 
and with her usual readiness to heal a wound she 
thought she had made. 

" May I ask whom you are half promised to ? ** 

" Mr. Montmar.** 

^^ He is not much of a dancing man, I thought. 
At least I have met him out two or three 
times, and he did not dance. Certainly he did 
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not waltz, so may I claim the pleasure if lie forgets 
it?^^ 

'^ If he does forget it, certainly you may, but I 
don't think he wiU/' 

As they passed through the brilliant drawing- 
rooms, that had been dismantled and "table- 
clothed" for the occasion, they came near Frank 
who was standing by his mother's chair, Madame 
Montmar having been tempted to break through 
her rule of not going to balls, for the pleasure of 
being present at Renee's coming out. Frank 
started at the sight of the young girl's love- 
liness. He had never pictured her so fair, not 
eveh with all his love. Madame Montmar was 
enchanted with her appearance, and showed it in 
endearing expressions, whilst the baroness could not 
restrain herself even in the crowded room from 
giving her a kiss. 

"You are like Undine! like Una! like all de 
fairies I ev^r read of, child, and as vite and pure 
as a tall lily ! Ach Gott, but de child is lovely ! " 

'* You have forgotten to add Loreley to your list, 
aunt," said Frank, with such a touch of sarcasm 
in his voice that Ben6e looked up, pained and 
grieved. 

'^ Do not listen to him, liebes Kind. He is cold 
and hard as de marbles or de stone, not even de 
Loreley could touch his proud heart, or make him 
forget himself." 
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You are quite right, aunt; not even Loreley 
could make me forget myself/^ and lie turned away 
to Clara, who looked wondrously handsome^ and 
seemed bent on making an impression on him, 
judging by the sweet smiles and tender glances 
she gave him ; nor did they seem quite lost on her 
old admirer with a '^ heart as cold as stone/' as 
aunt Gertrude had pronounced him, for he seemed 
as pleased and fascinated as the young lady could 
have wished. 

^' Renfo, you look lovely, child,'* said Lina^ coming 
up to her, " but you are a great deal too pale, and 
that dress wants colour ; some contrast. You look 
like a bride with nothing but white, although I 
don't know that you would look better with a 
colour. Certainly white becomes you ! And what 
exquisite pearls ! " 

Renee told her their history. 

^' Lady Kenneth is in expectation of seeing your 
soldier hero walk in every moment. Do you think 
he will be here to-night ? " 

'^Papa had a letter last night from Paris, saying 
he might be in town, but I do not think he will 



come." 



Renee's card was soon filled, all but the half- 
promised waltz, which she would not give up; 
but she might have had it filled twice over, and 
Frank not amongst her partners. He kept de- 
terminedly aloof from her. Once during the pause 
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in tbe mazurka she was dancings she sto6d near 
him in the doorway^ and he spoke to her^ much to 
her partner's disgust. 

'^ Covent Garden must have been robbed of its 
most beautiful flowers, mademoiselle/* 

''You are mistaken, monsieur, they came from. 
The Towers,'' she said, looking at him fearlessly, 
and then seeing she had given back the pain 
he had been giving her, she bent her head over 
the flowers for a brief moment, and turned 
away with her partner, leaving Frank pale and 
white to the lips, for this was a new blow, or 
rather a revival of the old jealousy against Cyril. 
The half-promised waltz came round, and Ben6e 
saw with bitter vexation that Frank had no inten- 
tion to claim it. Cyril lost no time in being ready 
at his post, and Ben6e, wounded and sore with 
Frank, and feeling indeed that she was humiliating 
herself more than she should, accepted Cyril's 
arm, and started off in the whirling throng of 
dancers to the delicious sounds of the waltz in 
Gounod's 'Romeo e Giulietta.' Only for a few 
turns though, for Ben6e, vexed and overstrained 
with excitement, turned giddy and faint, and would 
have fallen but for Cyril. 

It is only the heat," she said, looking very pale. 

Let us pass through the door, and go into a cool 
room where I can be quiet." He led her away as 
she wished into a small ante-room that was used as 
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Lady Kenneth^s boudoir generally, but as they 
entered they saw Frank half lying, haif reclining, 
on a low couch with a large book of engravings 
on his knees. He looked up, but took no further 
notice of them, intending to leave the room imme- 
diately he could without being observed. Cryil 
would have withdrawn, but Renee would not, 
and Frank, as much to annoy his rival, stayed on 
whilst the latter reluctantly left Eenee to fetch 
her a glass of water. 

'^ Are you not well, mademoiselle ? ^' he asked 
coldly, looking up at her from his book. 
" The heat of the room was too much.^^ 
^^ Ah ! you are a novice, but you will get used to 
heated rooms and crowds in time,^^ and then he 
went on seemingly interested in his book for a 
moment. 
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CHAPTER IK. 

, . IN SPITB OP HIS EESOLYI. 

** My love has sworn with sealing kiss 
With me to live — ^to die ; 
I have at last my nameless bliss, 
As I love — cloved am I." 

Charlotte Bronte. 

Frank continued turning the leaves of his book as 
if unconscious of Renee^s presence. The young 
girl bit her lip with vexation, and wounded 
pride. 

'' Do you know, monsieur/^ she said half shyly, 
half reproachfully, ^'this was to have been our 
waltz, and I waited for you so long ! '' 

Frank could not resist those words, her manner, 
and said gravely, 

'^You danced with Cyril Martin; besides, if I 
recollect rightly, you would not promise to dance it 
with me." 
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'^I kept it for you, nevertheless/^ she said, 
with a gesture of impatience. 
'^ But you were dancing ? '' 

^^Tes, on protest. Look at my programme/^ 
she said, handing it to him. 

A bright glow came into his eyes. 
'^ You must think me a boor, Benee ! How can 
I excuse mysijif ? or you forgive me ? ^^ He stood 
by her now and had taken her hand in his own — all 
prudence, all control had left him. He looked into 
the clear honest eyes that were upturned to his and 
sparkled with gladness. 

'^ Ah ! I will forgive you. It is not too late still to 
have one waltz.^^ And the sound of Gounod^s 
delicious music] came floating from the distant 
ball-room, as if in invitation. 

'^ But you complained of being faint and giddy,'' 
he said anxiously. ^' Are you sure you will be able 
to dance ? " 

''Quite sure ! It was only the heat of the room,'' 
and, she might have added, vexation. He looked at 
her face that was still very pale, and then drew her 
hand through his arm tenderly. 

*' We will wait at all events for the water," he 
said \ " here it comes." 

Cyril looked the astonishment and chagrin he 
felt, at the turn affairs had taken during his 
short absence, but he made the best of his annoy- 
ance. 
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" Thank you," said Eenfe, taking the glass from 
him. '^ Fm all right now, Cyril, and am going to 
finish the waltz with Mr. Montmar. He had not 
forgotten it after all,*' she added pointedly. 

*' Do not forget the next quadrille you are en- 
gaged to dance with me,'* Cyril said, with as much 
appearance of unconcern as he could muster, as 
Ben6e, radiant with happiness, left tl^ room with 
her partner. 

Ah ! me, that waltz ! and the music ! If it could 
only have gone on for ever ! But they were just in 
time for the few last rounds before the music ceased, 
and Prank, who knew the words, repeated them to 
Benee, 

" Je veux vivre, 
Dans le reve qui m'enivre, 
Longtemps encore, douce flamme, 
Je te garde dans mon ame, 
Comme un tresor ! " 

^ i(i :)c :ic :ic 

" It was almost as delightful as our dance in the 
old Schloss at Miinster,** said Eenee, with her 
sweet face flushed, and her eyes glistening with the 
exercise. 

^' Almost ? It was infinitely better.** 

'^Do you recollect that day, and the scolding 
Aunt Gertrude gave us when we told her ? ** 

'' I recollect it well. But this waltz was far more 
enjoyable, only much too short.** 
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'^ Ah ! whose fault is that, monsieur ? '' she said 
reproachfully. 

'' Mine, and yet not mine ! Shall we go out on 
the balcony, Benee? This crowded room stifles 



me." 



" Oh ! do. That waltz was exquisite, and 
those words too. How beautiftdly they go to the 
music ! " • 

" Let me carry that bouquet for you. It is far 
too heavy for you/' he added, taking it from her as 
he spoke. 

'^ I do not find it so.'' 

" They seem to have a special value for you. My 
poor flowers you gave away, without any regret, to 
the fair Nilsson." 

'^I do value these very much," she said, not com- 
prehending his meaning. 

^^ For the sake of their giver, Renee ? " he asked 
with an intent gaze into her eyes. 

**' Their giver? Cyril Martin! Oh! no, indeed, 
you mistake me. For the sake of the dear old place 
they were brought from." 

'^ You love the old place then, Renee ? " 

^^ Oh ! so much. I shall never find another home 
like The Towers." 

Frank gave a sigh. 

I cannot bear to think," she went on softly, 
that it is no more your home — I often cannot believe 
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it, and try to think it is all a mistake, and that I 
shall one day see you there again/' 

^^ A vain thought and hope, child. There is not 
the slightest chance of such a piece of good luck 
falling to me/^ 

They were now standing out on the balcony, 
hidden from the room by the thick curtains that 
hung from within. The sky was dotted with a 
million of stars, that shone unusually brightly for a 
June night. 

Before them lay the deserted Park, and the 
glorious old trees of Kensington Gkirdens be- 
yond. 

It was one of those delicious nights when 
the earth seems steeped in a dreamy hush of 
beauty. 

^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ 

^^ Renee, you are an imaginative child ! your kind 
little heart, I know, prophecies all good things 
for me. But the reality will, I fear, be very 
different.'' 

'^ Why must you make life so hard ? '' she said, 
looking up into his face in the half light that came 
through the curtains. 

^' I do not make it hard, Benee. You would not 
like to see me spending my mother's money, and 
Aunt Gertrude's, and leading a lazy life ? You, 
who always have held up your pattern heroes before 
me since I have known you." 
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No. But to go. to India and work, and to 
think you might have been rich, and still had the 
dear old lowers. It is so dreadfully hard/^ 

^^ Imagine the old place mine, Eenee,^^ he said 
with a strange tremor in his voice, and that these 
flowers are my gift — I give them to you/' His 
voice became passionate and tender, startling the 
young girl with its intensity. '^Will you value 
them more now ? They were my own, darling. My 
love ! Renee, my queen ! will you love them for 
my sake ? Will you love me ? '^ 

*^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ 

^^ ^R ^^k ^^ 

Had her heart suddenly ceased to beat? She 
would have fallen but for his strong arm that was 
around her in a moment. Or was it the quickening 
of a new life within that she had hitherto been un- 
conscious of, and kindled into existence by the 
magic touch of a kindred soul ? 

9|C ■3|C #%" »* 3|C 

''Do you hear, Eenee ? I love you, my own 

queen-girl. Have you nothing to say to me in 

return ? '^ and though his voice had sunk into a low 

whisper, it thrilled through every fibre of her being. 

The stars shined down as they have done, as they 

ever will, silently. 

:ic -x- * -Jt * * 

When he caught sight of the sweet blue eyes, the 
dear white face, and felt the trembling, fluttering 
heart beat as he held her, what need was there for 
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words ? Still he would hear the dear voice utter 
its confession. 

*^ How can I tell ? '^ came the reponse in a low 
voice that thrilled through him. ^' I think — I be- 
lieve — I love you/' 

'^ You think ? you believe ? Oh ! Een6e, is 
this aU you can say to me ? Are you not certain ? 
Is there any one else you love, if I were to die or 
leave you for ever this moment ? '* he added pas- 
sionately, stung by her words. 

A low cry came from her, and involuntarily she 
clung closer to him. He saw by the half light that 
she was powerfiilly agitated. He could feel her 
heart beating fast against his own. This might 
have satisfied him, but it did not. 

" Benee, tell me, do you love me ? End this sus- 
pense. I must hear those dear lips say so. I 
would die for you! give up everything for you. 
Only tell me you love me." 

'^ Indeed, indeed I do.'* 

A low murmur of joy was followed by a shower 

of kisses on the sweet mouth and eyes, and thus 

their love was sealed. 

4c # * * * 

^' God bless you, my darling, you have made me 
so happy.'' 

She nestled closer to him. 

'^ And you have loved me so long ! I cannot be- 
lieve it. It seems too wonderful. " 
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^^ Not at all, my queen. It is more wonderful that 
you should love me/* 

^' Oh ! I don^t see that at all. I do wish/' 
she added suddenly, as the music from the ball- 
room began, '^that I had not to dance this 
quadrille/' 

"Perhaps Martin will not be able to find us 
here until it is too late ; he would never dream of 
looking on the balcony/' 

" Ah ! I am afraid, though, he will. He always 
manages to find me out anywhere, and he never 
forgets," she added archly. 

Frank bent down and stopped her mouth with a 
kiss. 

'^ I did not forget, child. I waited to see if you 
would forget/' 

Suddenly the curtain parted and Cyril stepped 
out. It was fortunate for the happy lovers that the 
light was dim. 

" This is our quadrille, I believe. Miss Trevor," 
he said, putting out his hand for Renee, who instinct- 
ively drew back to Prank. But the latter who knew 
the necessity for self-possession, said quietly, 

'' Miss Trevor is quite ready," and Renee quickly 
caught Frank's wishes. 

Cyril looked dark and scowling, but Renee made 
herself more agreeable than she had ever done 
before, and so chased away his ill-temper and 
his suspicions. Frank watched her from his 
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post of observation, and when their eyes met, 
he smiled at her little diplomacy. He was 
dancing with Helen Kenneth at the time, and she 
quickly perceived the change that had come over 
him, with her usual discernment. 

'^Tou looked tired and bored when you came 
into the room. Now you are quite diflferent.'' 

^^ Am I so easily read. Miss Kenneth ? ^' 

''Very easily. Tour face changes with every 
mood — every thought.'^ 

''And you think I look happy and contented 
now?'' 

Helen Kenneth looked up for a brief second into 
his face. 

"Yes. Happy. I don't know about con- 
tented." 

^' What difference is there in the two feelings.'' 

" Oh ! much. You ought to know ! You look 
as if you were happy, but not satisfied with your- 
self." 

" I had no idea you were such a close reader of 
physiognomy. Miss Kenneth," he said with a 
light laugh. "I am very happy and have every 
reason to be to-night." 

Had Frank Montmar been a vain man, he would 
have seen that Helen Kenneth was the last woman 
in that room to speak of his happiness, but he had 
never dreamt of his being anything more to her 
than an intimate friend. Nor did he see the 
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change that came over her face after he had 
confessed his happiness, or perhaps he might have 
guessed something of the truth. Fortunately for 
Helen, he was not in the least vain, and her secret 
remained her own. 

She did not speak for some moments, and 
Frank rallied her on her want of curiosity and 
indifference. 

'^ You do not Seem anxious to know who or what 
has made me happy. Miss Kenneth.^' 

She quickly roused herself. 

" I was thinking of the next figure,^' she said in 
confusion. ^^But pray do tell me. Of course, 
there is a lady in the question.^' 

^' You are right.^' 

'^ Is it Miss Martin ? " she asked, averting her 
face steadily from his, for she felt it would tell 
tales if he saw it. 

'' Miss Martin ! Heaven forbid ! You did not 
think I could ever choose her, surely, for my wife ! 
That I would have the presumption,^* he added 
quickly. '^A poor beggar like myself, who has 
to work for his living." 

"I beg your pardon. I always thought you 
were such an admirer of Miss Martin." 

^' Of her beautiful figure and her face, you are 
right, as 1 might admire a picture, mothing more. 
I was once in love with Miss Martin's beautiful 
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face, as a boy, I confess to you, but with herself, 
never ! '^ 

"Then I am at loss to guess, unless,'' she 
added, — "but I hope, oh ! I hope it is not, Renee 
Trevor ? '' 

Frank frowned and said impatiently, 

" Why do you hope it is not ? Surely you have 
no objection to Ben&? I thought you were 
«o fond of her/' 

" Then, it is Ren6e ! I am so sorry/' 

" You are very flattering. Miss Kenneth ! Either 
Ben^e or I must feel much obliged." 

" Oh ! no, you cannot understand me. I was 
not thinking of either Een6e or yourself, but of Mr. 
Trevor's hopes and poor Alan Graham. It has 
been the dream of his life so long to win Renee ! 
He is coming home for that very purpose ! " 

"I am really very sorry. Miss Kenneth," said 
Frank in a nettled tone of voice, " that I should 
have forestalled him." 

" Ah ! do not be angry or hurt with me. You 
do not know everything as I do ! Poor Alan ! 
Renee used to be so fond of him as a child." 

Frank turned pale. 

" There is no chance of you congratulating me, 
I see," he said coldly, " so we will not discuss the 
subject." 

" Oh! Mr. Montmar, do not think it is that, I beg 
you," she said earnestly, " I would be the first to 
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congratulate you/' (alas! her voice contradicted 
her words), "You know how I love Ben6e; but 
I can't help feeling for Alan ! He is all alone in 
the world. Eenee was everything to him, his only 
bright spot in life ! He will be so terribly dis- 
appointed/' 

Frank's generous nature was touched; in spite 
of his own deep love for the young girl, he felt 
for Alan. 

"I ought to have waited until he came home^ 
Miss Kenneth, I know. As much perhaps for 
Eenfo's sake.'' 

" She used to like him so very much. Perhaps 
when they met, but for you she might have loved 
him," she added quite reckless of the pain she was 
giving in her own suffering. 

" Benee is quite free even now to make a choice 
between us," he said gravely, almost sternly. " It 
is not too late yet. I would never be contented 
with a divided love, even from the girl I loved 
above all others in the world ! I will only marry a 
woman who loves me with her whole heart." 

'^If Benee loves any one, she will love with 
her whole soul, her whole life," said Helen. "I 
am afraid you will think me very cruel, Mr. 
Montmar. But you have really given me such 
a surprise." 

'^I have loved her since I first saw her. I 
should have told her long ago, had she not 
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been such a mere child^ and I intended waiting 

until Captain Graliam came home before I said a 

word, but was carried beyond my self-control 

to-night. However, Miss Kenneth, you may be 

sure that I shall consult Ben6e's happiness before 

my own/' 

^^Tou have not said a word to Mr. Trevor, of 

course ? '' 

"No. How could I? You are the first I 
have spoken to on the subject, and you have not 
given me much encouragement, or hope ! How- 
ever, I am quite prepared for every opposition, 
and will conquer all, if only I am sure of Renee^s 
love ! '' 

"And if she should prefer Alan Graham? If 
she found out she had been mistaken in her 
feelings towards you ? '' 

"!Miss Kenneth, you are cruel! You can have 
no idea what it is to love any one ! ^' 

Poor Helen ! How her heart ached. Ah ! me. 
What a farce life is often ! What a game of cross 
purposes and mistakes ! If we could only see each 
other's hearts, and that "bitterness '* strangers may 
not intermeddle with, what unwritten tragedies we 
should see ! What breaking, bleeding hearts in 
spite of smiling faces ! What diflferent meanings 
to sayings ! what bruised hearts and spirits, in spite 
of proud, cold bearings !• And what mistakes 
would be cleared up I How much more tender caid 
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considerate we should feel ! and^ after all^ what a 
common link of human sufferings that would make 
us so much more in charity and peace with each 
other ! 

'^ Forgive me, Mr. Montmar. I am afraid you 
will never believe I am your friend again. It 
was a cruel question. I was mad to have said 
it.'' 

"You cannot know how dear Renee is to 
me. How my life's happiness is bound up with 
hers ; and yet how I would willingly sacrifice it for 
her dear sake ! " 

Of such a love had poor Helen Kenneth dreamt 
once ! Her heart throbbed and ached with pain, 
whilst he continued, 

^'I will give up every claim at once if I find 
she has made a mistake, and cares for Captain 
Graham." 

'^ Ah ! no ; she will not. You could never 
bear the disappointment ! " 

"You are mistaken. I am not such a novice 

> 

in disappointment. Miss Kenneth ; and besides, I 
fiilly believe in the old Italian proverb, ' Che sara. 



sara." 



" But if you love her as dearly as you say you 
do, it would be terrible." 

" No, because her happiness would be gained ; 
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and I love her so truly that, however terribly I 
might feel the disappointment, it would not kill 
me or break my heart ! But I am boring 
you, Miss Kenneth, you look tired and pale/* 

" Oh ! no, indeed. I am neither bored nor tired. 
I wish you would look upon me as your friend 
always, and Renee's. If I can be of any service to 
you, do let me be/* 

^'Tou are very good, Miss Kenneth, and I shall 
hold you to your promise. Who knows if I 
may not require your aid during my absence 
abroad/' 

^' Then, you are really going to — ? '' 
" Yes, really going in October/' 
'^ You will not take Renee with you ? '' 
" If I could get Mr. Trevor's consent, but that 
I fear will be impossible.'' 

'^ I am afraid so, Mr. Trevor has such a 
dislike to C — above all other places in India. 
He nearly died there once. The climate is so 
bad." 

''He exaggerates, I think. It is considered 
so very healthy." 

'' It depends where you are. On the coast it is 
healthy and in some parts of the interior, but on 
the whole my recollections of C — are anything but 
lively or pleasant. The place is lovely, but the 
climate dreadful, and the people who live there 
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still worse ! It is oue perpetual vapour bath, and 
every one, judging from their ill-nature, seemed to 
suffer from liver complaint ! and I saw it a coul&ur 
de rose'' 

" You are not painting it in lively colours. Miss 
Kenneth, I confess. Nor is it very encouraging for 
a poor fellow who has the prospect of three years^ 
residence there ! The people and society will not 
trouble me much, I shall have enough work to do, 
and will be half my time in the jungle/' 

''You will enjoy the estate life,'* said Helen 
Kenneth with a little more animation. '' It is a sort 
of Eden. I don't know a more blissful life for two 
people who love each other, than it was for a young 
couple we stayed for a few days with in a little 
bungalow covered with wild roses; they had only been 
married a few months, and were devoted to one 
another. He was an officer who sold out of the 
army, and she had given up all kinds of amuse- 
ments and ambitions for love ! " 

" That was when you returned with Sir Kenneth 
to India, I suppose ? " 

" Yes, after I came home with Ren6e." 

'' Well, you shall hear from me as soon as I get 
out to — y and what my impressionii are of the 
place. Do not say a word," he added, as he left her 
after their dance. 

'' Not a syllable, I promise." 

VOL. II. K 
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^^ rf^ ^^ ^^ 

^'This has been the happiest evening of my 
life,'' said Ren6e in a low voice, as she stood cloaked 
and waiting in the hall with Frank by her side, her 
hand resting on his arm. 

*' And so it has been of mine, darling,'' he whis- 
pered. And then ^'Mr. Trevor's carriage" was 
called out and he helped her in, whilst Cyril stood 
by angry and scowling. 

'^You seemed to have enjoyed yourself im- 
mensely,'* said Mrs. Trevor as they drove away, 
" in spite of Captain Graham's absence. I wonder 
what has delayed him," she added. 

^' I wonder, indeed," said Mr. Trevor in a tone 
of concern. '^It is very unlike his usual beha- 
viour, but I suppose the mail has been delayed 
Hirough some cause or other. At least. Sir 
Kenneth thinks that is the reason." 

^^ You look very happy, my darling," he said 
as he bade her good night in the hall. " It was a 
thousand pities Graham could not have been 
present at your first coming out." . 

"I enjoyed myself so much, dear," she said 
in a soft tone that thrilled with a happiness 
her father little guessed at, and kissing him 
hastily she ran up to her own room, where 
she longed to escape, to dream over the 
past few hours and dwell upon her new-found 
happiness. How changed life had become in 
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those short hours^ since she had left it ! How 
infinitely brighter, richer, fdller ! Was it a 
dream or did Frank Montmar really love her? 
And was she worthy of his love ? Did she 
love him as much in return ? 



^^ 
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CHAPTER X. 

Lily's PRICELESS GAIN. 

" For he that faithfully love's servant is, 
Rather than be disgraced, would chuse to die." 

CJiaucer. 

Renee had taken oflF her ball-dress and thrown 
a light chtiddah shawl over her shoulders, and 
stood now at the open window of her room breath- 
ing the fresh morning air that came stealing in; 
for it was impossible to go to bed at that hour, 
with the weight of joy that filled her young spirit. 
She leant her arms on the window-sill and rested 
her chin on her hands, and looked out on the scene 
before her. Was it the calm beauty of the early 
June morning, and the perfect stillness, that threw 
such a halo of loveliness on every familiar object, 
hitherto so common-place and unattractive, and had 
proved such a sorry contrast to the grounds at 
Rochleigh, the romantic old place at Miinster, 
and the stately chateau at Aries? The distant 
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house-tops with their forest of chimneys looming out 
against the thin curtain of London smoke that 
already began to gather over the great city; the 
birds even at this early hour, moving about amongst 
the branches of the trees, making a richer, sweeter 
music than she had ever heard before — even the 
distant rumbling of carts, and other sounds of 
awakening life. What was it that bathed the 
whole scene in such a glow of beauty and loveliness 
but the happiness that filled her own soul ? 

The happiest evening of her life ! When could 
she recall one so happy? when had she felt the 
bliss, the richness of life before ! How beautiful 
life was ! how exquisite the sense of being beloved, 
of being essential to some one ! That she, Renee, 
was all in all to one being ! and that being should 
be Frank Montmar, who unconsciously had become 
as necessary to her happiness as light and air to her 
body! 

She lived and loved ! That was the secret of her 
joy, of the light and beauty that had fallen on 
everything around her. That dim, vague, life that 
had hitherto lain dormant, she had felt but could 
not shape into form, had sprung suddenly into 
life by the magic touch and sound of the beloved, 
and had awakened into one rich burst of melody her 
young life ! Henceforth, come what may she was 
strong, because his love would strengthen her. 
She smiled at the petty vexations that were become 
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her daily experience in her home. They would be 
nothing in comparison with the knowledge of his 
love always overshadowing her like the wings of a 
protecting angel, even in his absence. His absence ! 
Ah ! there came the pain. Soon he must leave her. 
But would he ? Could she not follow him in 
his wanderings ? 

And then her face blushed rosy red as a vision of 
a home with him, never mind if it were a tent in a 
jungle, or a little mud-hut covered with climbing 
roses, such as she had seen once as a child in India, 
came before her. Ah ! how happy she could be 
with him anywhere— even on a desert island— or 
^uite alone, it did not matter. He was her world — 
^er everything. Without him she could not be 
iappy ! He was her life — her joy — her '^ all in all/* 

3|C 9|C 3j€ #* #fC 

Why must love pure and true such as Eenee's 
pass through the scorching fire of suffering ? Alas ! 
Why must love ever go hand in hand with sorrow ? 
Is it, that it is only intensified by sorrow ? Is it 
suffering only that strengthens and nourishes it? 
Must the road be trodden with bruised feet and 
aching heart ? Must it be purified because it is 
not pure in itself ? Ah! me; there lies the truth. 
Like all things good and true' in this weary life, it 
must pass through the fire ; it must be put to the 
test, and even as its high value, so much 
fiercer the ordeal. And is it worth, the ordeal? 
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Would it be better not to love, or be beloved, and so 
be spared the sorrow that seems inevitable 7 Is the 
goal when arrived at worth the winning, worth the 
suffering and the struggle ? And what matters it in 
the end ? Loved or loveless, one and all lie down and 
sicken and die. And often, ah ! me, how often in 
these days of shortened mourning, when we crowd 
events into so small a space, that would have made 
our ancestors stare, — how often the heart that held 
us so dear in life forgets us in a new love ! 
Would it not be better to pass through life 
without the bliss of loving, and so avoid the 
sorrow? 

Or is it better to suffer, to love, to lose that love, 
and to die in its belief, than never know the bliss of 
life, which is love ! 

A thousand times yes ! Love is life. Without 
love, life is death ! 

Love is Godlike — ^the only remnant left us of 
earthly bliss — even though it be, as, alas ! it is always, 
accompanied by suffering, by sacrifice. 

All that is holy, and pure, emanates from it. 
Pass the sacrifice, pass the self-denial and patient 
suffering. These are more than compensated 
for by the bliss it brings. It may be a love that 
on earth can never be satisfied — that a gulf wide 
as death — ^nay, wider were it possible — separates ; 
it may be a love that is hopeless, it may be a love 
that can only be consummated in that country 
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where love reigns supreme. It matters not — 
love ennobles, enriches, purifies. It is the only 
ray that pierces from the land of bliss beyond — 
that land for which our souls yearn with such 
longing ! 

Whilst Benee stood dreaming away her sweet 
thoughts in the still June morning, Frank, too, was 
thinkiug over the events of the past evening, en- 
joying his new-bom happiness. But there was a 
shadow mingled with his joy that Benee was quite 
a stranger to. Had he been right in allowing 
himself to be carried away into a confession of 
his love for her sake ? Ought he not to have 
waited, as he had schooled himself to wait ever 
since he had received a warning from Boger, until 
Captain Graham^s arrival in England? He had 
kept his feelings in subjection for years, but, alas ! 
in a weak moment his love had overstepped the 
bounds. And Jyet, could he have acted otherwise 
under the circumstances ? Had she not herself, 
sweet darling ! drawn his confession from him ? As 
long as he was sure, besides, of her love, free, wholly 
his own, he would not care what the result might 
be, and for the rest he must prepare for every 
obstacle, every difficulty. Of that he was sure. 
Mr. Trevor had set his heart upon the match with 
Alan Graham ; and there was his other rival, Cyril 
Martin, of whom, knowing the man as he did, he 
was far more fearftil as a determined antagonist. 
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However, he would be equal even with him. Of 
Een6e's love he was sure, — very sure, — at least, as 
far as human judgment and his own heart convinced 
him. 

For the first time he realised, in all its force, his 
altered position. How he would have delighted, 
had he been still the rich owner of The Towers, in 
bestowing all his '^ worldly goods ^' on his darling, 
his queen ! How well she would have filled the 
place of its mistress ! In fancy he could see her 
moving about, its moving spirit. How she would 
have graced it with her sweet presence ! How proud 
he would have been to lay everything at her feet, 
and make her queen of all, as she was of his heart ! 
Then there came the thought of the old ch&teau at 
Aries, which was his. Would it be better f o go and 
reside there, and live in grand poverty, than endure 
the separation he so dreaded? or would — ^but 
that was too great a joy — ^Mr. Trevor allow her to 
accompany him to India ? If he would but give 
his consent, would Eenee be willing to accom- 
pany him ? Was her love sufficient to make her 
quite ready and willing to put up with anything — 
everything for his sake ? Of such a love he had 
always dreamt. Was Renee's love equal to the 
sacrifice ? Was she ready to put up with hardships, 
climate, roughing, and all for his sake ? Of such a 
love he had dreamt. Was Ren6e equal to the 
ordeal ? And then, again, could he put her love to 
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snch a test ? Would lie be justified in taking her 
from her home^ where at least she had no hardships 
to endure— to share his rough life ? Could he have 
seen into her hearty as he put these prudent questions 
to himself^ how little doubt he would have had 
of her love, 'that was prepared to pass " through 
fire and water ^^ for him. 

Then came the recollection of Helen Kenneth's 
words. Good Grod ! had he made a mistake ? Was 
he sure she loved him, and not Graham 7 It was too 
dreadful to think of I Supposing she had made a 
mistake, poor child ! that had she seen her old 
friend Alan she would have preferred him? The 
bare thought made him tremble in every nerve. 
Ben^e had wound herself into* every thought and 
feeling of his life. The future without her would 
be dark ; the past, had scarcely a recollection that 
was not bound up with her since he had met her. 
And yet, rather than accept her divided love, he 
would give her up willingly, even if it broke his 
heart. He would not hesitate one moment, 
where her happiness was concerned, how to act, 
in spite of the cost to himself. The woman he 
called " wife,'* a name which was only next to his 
Creator's in reverence, and love, must be his, heart 
and soul, or he would have none of her. And yet, 
how could he doubt her love for him ? Had she not 
shown it clearly last night in those dear, truthful 
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eyes of hers ? Surely he wronged her in doubting 
her love for him ! 

As soon as it was a rational hour for venturing 
out, he changed his evening dress, for, like Ren6e, 
there was no sleep for him that time, and went out 
f6r a long walk, and a '^ dip ^^ in the Serpentine, 
that gave him fresh vigour, and infused fresh courage 
into him for the day^s battle. 

Madame Montmar's surprise was not equal to 
her delight on hearing her son^s confession, but she 
held out vefry little hope of encouragement, from 
Mr. Trevor or his wife. 

^' Do not you discourage me, mother,^^ he said 
when they were alone. 

" I do not wish to do so, my dear boy, but I would 
prepare you for opposition.^' 

" I shall not be easily daunted, mother. As long 
as I feel sure of Renee's love for me, I am prepared 
to go through anything for her dear sake/' 

Madame Montmar smiled. It was the old, old 
story. 

" Renee is worth all your love. God grant you 
may both be happy, my boy. The child loves you, 
I am sure.'' 

^^ How can yon tell, mother ? " asked Frank 
eagerly, for this doubt was the shadow on his happi- 
ness. 

^^ I am sure, my dear boy, by a hundred little 
tokens." 
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" You set my doubts at rest. I have always been 
afraid she cared for Graham. It was that belief 
alojie that prevented my speaking before .^^ 

'^ Then you have loved her for a long while, 
Frank ? '' 

'^ Ever since I first saw her, I believe, mother. I 
cannot recollect the time I have not cared for her, 
since I met her on board the steamer at Marseilles, 
the grave, dear little face bent on mine with such 
a piteous expression of questionings and forlomness 
in it.'^ Madame Montmar remained silent for a few 
moments. 

^'I expected to see Captain Graham last night. 
It was very strange he never put in an appearance. 
Lady Kenneth seemed quite concerned about it.^^ 

'^He must have been delayed in Paris,^^ said 
Frank. " It is an ill wind that blows no one any 
luck, mother ; his not coming was a lucky accident 
for me every way.'^ 

^^Tou will speak to Mr. Trevor as soon as pos- 
sible on the subject? ^^ 

^^ This afternoon, petite mere. I shall not feel 
happy until I gain his consent.*' 

^^ I am afraid, my son, you will find that more 
difficult than you imagine. '* 

'^ Never mind, mother dear ! I shall go quite 
prepared for a fight, and, with the knowledge that 
Renee loves me, I shall be strong enough to brave 
every opposition.'* 
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^^ God grant his blessing on your love, my own 
dear boy/' said his mother tenderly, as she drew 
his face down and kissed him with all her mother's 
love. 

Renee was as dear to her as her own children 
almost, and the news of her son's love gave her deep 
satisfaction, and it had not taken her by surprise. 



CHAPTER XI. 

THE TIDAL TEAIN. 

The clouds of drcomstance unite, 

The winds of fate together roll ; 
They meet ; there bursts a sudden light 

And consecrates a soul ! " 

Songs of Two Worlds. 

Mr. Trevor was very much concerned at Alan 
Graham^s non-arrival. It was so unlike him, to 
write and say when he was to be expected, and then 
not put in an appearance ! 

Something of great importance must have occurred 
to have caused the delay and change in his plans ; 
even then it was singular he had not telegraphed 
the reason. Mr. Trevor was an early riser, and was 
down at his customary hour the morning after the 
ball. He was surprised to find Eenee already in 
the breakfast-room. 

" You look as fresh as a lark, my dear child, and 
as bright as the flowers. Late hours seem to agree 
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with you. I have not seen 70a look so bright for a 
long time/' and Mr. Trevor drew her fondly in his 
arms as h; kissed her. 

^'I feel very bright/' said Ren6e, with a blush of 
happiness on her sweet face. 

"And pray how many hours' sleep did you have 
since half-past three tHs morning ? '' 

" Not one, papa/' said the young girl gaily. 

'^ Do you mean to say you have never been to 
bed?" 

" No ; and I am not one bit tired, papa. I should 
enjoy a canter, or long walk into the country with 
great pleasure." 

Mr. Trevor shook his head. 

/^ It will not do always, child. You will soon feel 
the bad effects. I have a great mind to send you 
to bed at once. If I had not such a great aversion 
to breakfasting alone, and am certain that Emma 
will not make her appearance till about midday, I 
would order you up to your bed, child." 

" You cannot do without me, papa ? So I shall 
not be sent to bed at this hour like a naughty 
child." 

" Promise me to lie down in the afternoon then^ 
darling. Young, growing girls like yourself must 
have their rest." 

" I have left off growing, papa, that is one 
comfort," said Ren^e gaily, as she tended the flowers 
in the room, an office of love that would otherwise 
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have been quite neglected, Mrs. Trevor not caring 
in the least for them, and infinitely preferring 
"French made" ones. Mr. Trevor watched her 
graceful form as it moved about. How it brightened 
the room ! Not even the flowers themselves adorned 
it so much. 

'^ Tou are quite tall enough, child," he said, " even 
if you have left oflf growing, which I doubt. Tour 
poor mother was just your height ; perhaps a Uttle 
taller." 

Whenever father and daughter were alone like 
this, Een6e*s mother was invariably the subject be- 
tween them. Nothing gave the young girl greater 
delight than to listen to stories about her, or to hear 
what she was Uke — what she preferred. 

Breakfast was late in being served, for the ser- 
vants took advantage of the last night^s late hours 
to be late themselves. 

" I cannot think how it is people care to lie in 
bed such lovely mornings as these," said Renee; 
" though really there is not such inducement to get 
up early, as in the sweet fresh country." 

" You will like the early mornings in India, if you 
return there." 

Renee blushed. Mr. Trevor mistook the meaning 
altogether of that blush. He was thinking of the 
time when she would be away with Alan, his loved 
wife ; she of some one else. 

" It is most strange," he said aloud, " that 
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Graham did not arrive last night. I suppose, however, 
the post will bring us a letter, and an explanation/^ 
Like all men, Mr. Trevor was impatient for the 
morning paper. He could not have enjoyed his 
breakfast without perusing its columns at the same 
time. This morning he was unusually impatient 
for it. 

^^v ^^* ^^^ ^^* 

How often the brief glance at a few words of 
printed type alters the whole current of our lives ! 
I wonder we do not shrink from taking up that 
daily record of what is passing in the busy world, 
and reflect how its perusal may afiect us— of the 
possible change it may bring to our whole future. 
Perhaps a death that will enrich us ; a birth that 
will put an end to all our expectations; a mar- 
riage we never dreamt of, and fills us with bitterness 
against humanity. The sudden rumour or mis- 
fortune of some one dear, but long separated from 
us by a stream wider than death itself, whose face 
we may not look upon without pain, whose hand 
we dare not clasp in our own^ in congratula- 
tion or comfort, though our hearts long and yearn 
to do so. And yet such has been the experience 
of many. One look at a few black letters, and a 
sudden grief or joy has been theirs. One look at 
those black letters, and a hope long cherished is 
dashed to the ground or suddenly realised. 

*^^^ %^# ^^^ ^^^ 

^^% ^^v ^^* ^^^ 

VOL. n. \* 
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Mr. Trevor read on in his customary methodical 
manner down each column of the 'Times/ He 
had no particular interest just then in public affairs 
or news. 

The parKamentary debates were few and unin- 
teresting, chiefly of strikes and the old vexed 
question of labour and the rights of working men, 
of which he was heartily sick, and had lived'too long 
in India to feel deeply upon. But suddenly his 
eyes were arrested by a short paragraph in large 
type that awoke an exclamation of horror from his 
hps and hushed Sense's song — a strain of Juliet's 
waltz that still ran in her head from last night. 

" What is it, papa ? '' she asked, coming up to 
him in her fear. 

" Nothing — nothing, my dear," he said, but his 
face was white as death. He hastily folded the 
paper and put it into his pocket, as if fearful she 
should see it. He looked like a man startled by 
some horrible dream or sight — ^bewildered and 
horrified. 

He would give no answer to Renee's questions. 

'^ I must leave at once and go to Sir Kenneth ; I 
don't want any breakfast, my dear.'' 

" But you must drink a cup of coffee, dear papa," 
she said lovingly, and she quickly poured some out 
and made him drink it. Mr. Trevor hurried his 
dreparations. 

^'Tell Emma when she awakes that I have gone 
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on business to Sir Kenneth^s, and don't be alarmed 
if I do not return home till late/^ 

Benee sac for some time pondering, and wondering 
wliat could have occurred to agitate -her father so 
powerfiilly. She never gave a thought of Alan, and 
believed it really was a matter of business. There 
had been several bank failures lately she had heard 
from her stepmother, and she concluded naturally 
it was something of this kind. She went up to 
Mrs. Trevor as soon as she heard she was awake, 
and gave her father's message. Mrs. Trevor sat up 
in bed with visible terror.', 

'^ Good gracious, Renee ! It musu be something 
very dreadful to have sent him off like that. To 
Sir Kenneth's, did you say ? Then I am sure the 
bank he has invested our money in has smashed up^ 
I always said it would. We shall be beggared and 
ruined outright ! Did you see the paper, Renee ? '' 

No ; papa took it away with him.'' 

Then send for one directly, my dear. Ring the 
bell and tell James to fetch one.*' 

Renee did as she was bid, and waited for the 
arrival of the paper, listening meanwhile to her step- 
mother's lamentations and reproaches, and pictures 
of coming misery and ruin, with a half smile on her 
face. Ruin and misery ! How little could they 
affect her, or, indeed, hey father and the children, as 
long as Frank was their friend ! Emma Trevor 
took the newspaper, and eagerly looked down its 
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colnnms. A ciy of distress^ a look of horror from 
her^ startled Benee. 

'^ Oh ! Benee^ look ! It is Alan Graham. See^ 
here is the paragraph. 

'^ Dreadful dceident to the tidal train, thirty pas- 
sengers killed ! *' 

Benee turned white with the shock. 

''Are yon sure?*' she asked with a trembling 
voice. '^ Perhaps he may not be amongst the killed^ 
Emma. It would be too sad^ too dreadful.^' 

Mrs. Trevor^ cold hard woman of the world as she 
was, looked sick with teiyor. Benee was concerned 
to see her so pale and white. She little guessed 
the secret of her stepmother^s life. How should she 
have expected such a thing ? With an attempt at a 
smile, she said, 

" Perhaps, after all, he is not amongst the pas- 
sengers ; and it is nothing that concerns me,^^ she 
added with a shiver. '* He is your lover, Benee, 
not mine/^ 

The young girl fell back as if she had been struck, 
the words stung her to the quick. Alan Graham, 
her lover ! Was her stepmother dreaming, or 
mad? 

Very differently did Emma Trevor interpret her 
emotion, and she added, with the intention of 
wounding her, 

" Something must have happened to him. He is 
either dead or dying ! I never knew him to break 
his word or promise.^ 
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^^ Oh ! no, Emma, it cannot be. It would be too 
sad. Here, within reach of home, after such a 
journey. After fighting in battles, and all kinds of 
dangers, to meet with such a death ! It cannot 
be.^^ 

How Mrs. Trevor hated Renee for what she 
believed was the love she bore Alan. What did she 
know of love ? A mere child like her ! 

Careless of any pain she might inflict, she said in 
her hardest, and coldest tone, 

^^ He has come home to die, and not to marry his 

girl love, as he used to call you in Blankpore. 

Well, I suppose it was written in his book of fate. 

And not all the wailing and moaning will alter it.^^ 
^ if i(i ^ ^ 

Renee^s loving heart was sorely touched by 
her stepmother^s cruel words, and showed Alan 
in a light that filled her with painful thoughts. 
In such a light she had never regarded her old 
friend. He had been as a dear brother always; 
she had admired, and liked him with a young 
child^s admiration for one so brave, and so hand- 
some, but nothing more. Still the thought of his 
fate was unutterably sad, and filled her heart with a 
far tenderer sentiment than it would have done 
otherwise. 

3|C 5|C SJC 3|C f( 

Sir Kenneth could not accompany his old friend 
to the scene of the accident, so Mr. Trevor besought 
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Frank to accompany him, which he did, though he 
could not but dwell on the strange ordering of 
events, that he should be chosen to listen to the hopes 
Mr. Trevor had set his heart on, regarding Renee 
and Alan — that were so directly opposed to his own. 
For Mr. Trevor unburdened his whole mind to the 
young man, as they sate alone in therailway carriage, 
that was bearing them on with all speed to the spot 
of the accident. 

It was a strange position for Frank Montmar to 
find himself in, the morning after his confession of 
love — and it was no time to undeceive Mr. Trevor, 
or tell him how different matters stood really with 
his' daughter. He did his utmost to cheer his com- 
panion, and, in spite of his own feelings, raise up 
every hope that perhaps Captain Graham was not 
hurt, though in his own mind he dreaded the worst, 
for he had read the paragraph in the paper, and 
even allowing for the usual exaggeration of all such 
records, he saw that that there had been a terrible 
accident and great loss of life. 

Nor was he mistaken. On arriving at the scene 

of the disaster, they found after much inquiry 

• that some one answering to Mr. Trevor^s description, 

had been removed with several others to a cottage 

close by. 

^^ A gentleman, and a lady, your honour,^' said a 
country labourer; ^^ dead as a nail, sir — ^poor crea- 
ture ! her husband's beside himself: and two or 
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three more besides; you^U find them in Davies^ 
cottage yonder, at the bottom of the lane. She 
wor took out of the water, and seemed sleepin^ lil^e, 
but the other gent be awful hurt, though not.a hair 
on his head be touched/^ 

They found Alan Graham lying on a mattress that 
had been hastily laid on the floor, quite senseless, the 
whole of the lower part of his body terribly shattered 
and injured, but his face, as the man had said, 
perfectly untouched. 

Alas ! for the change a few short moments had 
caused. Even Prank, to whom he was a stranger 
except by name, nay, worse, a rival, was moved to 
intense pity for the poor wreck, of what must have 
been one of God's noble handiworks in form and 
strength. 

Mr. Trevor could not bear to look upon the poor 
shattered figure, and left the cottage in speechless 
grief, whilst Frank stayed with the doctor, and heard 
all that was to be heard. 

"He will most likely awaken to consciousness 
before the final change,'^ said the doctor sadly ; 
" but it will only be the spark before the total ex- 
tinction of life. He will feel no pain ; all that is 
saved him, poor fellow! It is a most pitiful 
sight.'' 

Frank in a low hushed voice related all that was 
necessary about him. 

"A soldier? Ah! I thought so. Poor young 
feUow." 
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So it had come to pass that he who had stood 
amongst the foremost and bravest in battle^ had 
periUed his own life in England's terrible hour of 
suffering in her Eastern Empire, had journeyed 
through all kinds of danger by sea and land, 
had come home to meet with a cruel death ! 

How handsome, how noble a face it was, even 
with the shadow of death gradually stealing over it ! 

With such a face, surely there must have beaten 
a noble heart. Would Prank's chance with Eenee 
have stood for much had he lived ? But this was 
not the hour for such thoughts. Even his love for 
Uenee paled, in the deep pity, and tenderness for the 
poor stricken man, and he felt that he would have 
willingly given up his love, if in doing so it could 
restore Alan to life. The feeling was worthy of his 
generous heart, and in after years, one he never 
regretted ; it came back like a blessing from the 
dead. 

It was unutterably sad to watch the curtain 
of death slowly, but surely, closing over the young 
life. 

At length the eyes feebly opened, and questioned 
what the lips had no strength to ask. Large blue 
eyes that a girl might have been proud of, in their 
beautiful expression and depth ; even in their death 
hour, true, and honest as the heaven's blue. 

*^ You are with friends," said Prank tenderly ; 
^^ Mr. Trevor's friends." 



^ 
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A low murmur of thankfulness came, and the 
doctor went to fetch Mr. Trevor, who knelt down 
by the dying soldier, and Alan opening his eyes re- 
cognised with a sweet smile and feeble pressure of 
the hand, his old firiend. 

Then came a murmured message of love and a 
blessing to Renee, that reached Frank's ears alone, 
for poor Mr. Trevor was too much overcome to heed 
anything, and was sobbing like a child. 

Without a struggle, with only a faint sigh, the 
noble spirit passed away. 

^^ 3|5 ^^ ^^ ^P 

To be cut off in the high tide and flush of youth 
by such a terrible death, was hard indeed to man's 
poor comprehension. Had Alan met with a soldier's 
death on the battle-field, it would not have been so 
strange, so mysterious. But to die just as he had 
reached home, within a few hours of that blissful 
moment he had been so longing for; when he 
should, as he thought, clasp his girl-love to his 
heart, never more to be parted on earth, was hard 
indeed, and unspeakably sad. So thought and 
lamented poor Mr. Trevor, who mourned for him as 
for an only son, and with all the hopelessness of old 
age. But if the power is given to ransomed spirits to 
gaze below on their dear ones and see all that is 
passing, Alan Graham's soul must have rejoiced that 
it had been spared the suffering, worse than bodily 
ain, that would have surely awaited him below. For 
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the disappointment would have been worse than 
deaths had he lived to bear it, in the extinguish- 
ment of the one great hope of his solitary life, his love 
for Een6e Trevor, the only tie that he had on earth ; 
parentless and without brother or sister as he was. 

Frank was moved to great compassion, and 
felt powerfully affected by this event, and that, to- 
gether with his attention to Mr. Trevor, who ^ was 
utterly jprostrated by the blow, left him but little 
time to dwell upon Eenfe and his own happiness ; 
indeed, it seemed out of place altogether now, and 
only brought a strange sense of pain and reproach 
with it, somehow or other. It was not the time to 
speak to Mr. Trevor of his hopes certainly. He had 
prepared Een6e for the sad intelligence, at her 
father's request, by a telegram, telling of Alan's 
having been seriously hurt, and the next day he 
returned to town with Mr. Trevor; and all that re- 
mained of the brave young soldier, followed in 
a train that held several other mournful proofs of 
the terrible disaster. 

Een6e met him with her father alone in the 
library. He was shocked at her appearance, whilst 
his hopes and heart sank at her strangely cold man- 
ner towards him ; at least, so he conceived it. She 
made no attempt, or sign, to show that what had 
passed between them at Lady Kenneth's was remem- 
bered. He had become exacting to the uttermost 
within the last few hours, and was determined not 
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to take the slightest advantage of their mutual 
confession. 

~ ^^^ ^^0 ^^^ ^^^ ^^ 

^1% ^^% *^^ ^^^ ^^^ 

Alan Graham was buried by the side of his parents 
in Woolwich, with all the pomp of a military funeral, 
to the strains of the grand old ^ March in Saul/ Mr, 
Trevor and a brother officer, who was in England at 
the time, following as chief mourners, for he had no 
nearer relatives than cousins, who lived in the north 
of Scotland. 



CHAPTBE XIL 

HIS PRIDE AXD HKK SHAME. 

*' Ala« ! that lore was not too strong 
For maiden shame and manly pride ; 
Ahis! that they delayed 80 long, 
The goal of mutual hUss beside." 

Lord Houghton. 

Alax's death left a most painM impression upon 
Ben6e. Its suddenness acted powerfully on her 
already excited imagination. She was bewildered 
and perplexed^ and utterly unable to comprehend 
her own feelings toward the dead man^ who had 
loved her so faithfully and tenderly. Were they 
only pity or something deeper? In the tumult 
that filled her heart she could not exactly define ; 
and hence it was with undisguised shrinking on her 
part^ that she met Frank for the first time after his 
avowal of love^ and this manner of hers most 
naturally helped to confirm his worst fears. It had 
been all a mistake^ and she had never cared for 
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him ! Very tenderly and gently he gave Alan's 
dying message of love to her, and as he wit- 
nessed her grief, so he assumed a reserve and 
coldness that at once raised up a barrier between 
them. K he had not stood so coldly aloof, probably 
.Een6e would have thrown herself into his arms, and 
there proved the truth at once of her own love for 
him, and sobbed out her pity and regret for her poor 
dead friend. Ah ! me. Such trifling actions they are 
that so often alter the whole course of our lives ! 

Frank's heart filled with intense pity for her 
suffering, but it resented her falsehood to him, 
with a bitterness that showed the intensity of his 
own affection. Her grief for poor Alan was torture 
to him, and but for the recollection of his own pity 
for the dying man, it would have been still greater. 
He felt most deeply for her, but he cherished his 
love. Knowing, as he did well, the strength and 
depth of her feelings, he was more exacting ; as he 
loved, so Renee must love him — or else he would * 
have none of her. He would never be contented 
with a divided, uncertain afloction ; perhaps at some 
future day, when her sorrow had passed away, she 
might learn to love him, as he would be loved by 
the woman of his choice. Until then he would be 
content to wait \ but he resolved, after his interview 
with her, not to allude to what had gone between 
them and to forget it if he could. He had been 
unconsciously drawn into a confession of his feelings 
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that night against all his good resolves, and the 
result had proved how premature and rash he 
had been. He must reap the fruit of his rashness, 
and be content to wait until Renee had forgotten 
her dead love.^ 

Mewwhile the poor child chafed and fretted at 
his behaviour, and wondered as the days went by, 
that he came so seldom to the house ; and when 
they met, he reserved the same bearing towards 
her as if she had been a common acquaint- 
ance. At first, she naturally conjectured that 
Alan^s recent death, and knowing, as he did, of 
the poor fellow's attachment, withheld him from 
any allusion to the subject. But as time passed, 
and he still maintained the same reserve, and her 
own feelings became clearer, and her love for 
him had no longer a shadow or doubt, her heart 
sank with fear. Had he made a mistake, and 
been betrayed by her conduct that night into a 
profession he never felt ? The thought made her 
shiver and turn crimson with unutterable shame. 
But for this dreadful notion that seized her like a 
nightmare, and almost convulsed her with humilia- 
tion, she would have gone straight to him and 
asked for the meaning of his strange conduct. 
Alas ! for this " maiden shame ^^ that held her back; 
she thought she had already stepped beyond its 
bounds, and did not dare again take the first step 
toward an explanation. She forgot in her self- 
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accusation, how she had shrunk from Frank when 
he had brought the news of poor Alan's death, and 
how she had herself been the first to draw back 
from him. Oh ! if she could only learn the truth 
from him. But how could she ? He avoided every 
opportunity of being alone with her when they met. 
True, he was kind and courteous, but he was so to 
the poorest beggar-woman in the streets. 

^^ He does not love me. He never loved me/' 
became the bitter cry of her wounded heart. " It 
was all a mistake, and he has found it out ! '* This 
conviction deepened each time they met, and she 
accepted it at last as indubitable. Madame Mont- 
mar and Helen Kenneth were alone aware of what 
had passed, and they maintained, at Frank's urgent 
request, a strict silence, thus cutting off every 
chance for any explanation. Lina and Aunt Ger- 
trude had not been admitted into confidence, and 
thus the chance became still more remote. 

Poor Alan's death affected others in an equally 
powerful way. Mr. Trevor had never recovered 
the shock, and had been ailing ever since, 
whilst Mrs. Trevor's strangely subdued manner 
and white face told how the young soldier's death 
had touched her, an offcen-told tale of woman's 
life, unhappily. She had loved Alan with all the 
love she was capable of, as she never would 
love ; and had vowed vengeance against the 
'^ chit of a child " who possessed the love she so 
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coveted. With this landable motive she had married 
Mr. Trevor, intending to thwart poor Alan's hopes 
by her machinations. A mightier hand had 
stepped in and stayed her revenge, and filled 
her with remorse and compunction — feelings that 
quickly vanished, however, as she witnessed what 
she believed Rente's grief for the dead, and turned 
them into insensate bitterness, with all the ill 
discipline of her nature. She grudged her the privi- 
lege even of a display of her grief, and envied her 
with all the jealousy she felt. Ilenee's pale face and 
drooping form exasperated her beyond control at 
times. A nobler nature would have clung to the 
young girl, and found a new bond in their common 
gnef, but Emma Trevor's nature was of a diflferent 
mould entirely. To Renee, her stepmother's 
changed behaviour was as inexplicable as it was 
distressing to endure. Indeed, but for that aU- 
absorbing trouble which engrossed every other, she 
would have been unable to bear the numberless 
annoyances, and persecutions, she met hourly and 
daily in her father's house. But whilst her behaviour 
was such as to draw the remarks of the whole house- 
hold, she was careful not to display it before her 
husband, and she was clever enough to know that 
Benee would never complain to him. Her attention 
and consideration, towards Mr. Trevor, whose in- 
creasing ill-health had made him a confirmed 
invalid, was as marked as her neglect before ; and. 
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unhappily for poor Eenee, resulted in an estrange- 
ment between herself and fether, which his wife 
made every eflfort to keep up. This was the bitterest 
drop in Ren6e^8 cup of suffering. Poor child ! the 
burdens laid upon her seemed heavier than she could 
sustain and there were moments when life seemed so 
dark, so utterly devoid of hope, she longed to 
lie down and sleep the sleep that knows no waking ! 
She seemed forsaken by every one ; and, alas ! the 
memory of the few brief hours of happiness she 
had tasted, only added to the darkness and desolation 
that surrounded her. As time passed, there was no 
change in Mr. Trevor's condition, and after a con- 
sultation of physicians, it was decided that he should 
be removed to North Wales, his native country, and 
this absence widened the breach already so wide 
between Benee and Frank. 

Two months passed in the glorious scenery, and 
pure mountain air of North Wales, had little or no 
effect on poor Mr. Trevor, and as his wife was 
anxious to get back to London, and away from his 
cousins, his only relatives, the family returned in 
the middle of August. 

It was fortunate for Ben^e, that her poor father's 
increasing illness called for much of her time and 
attention in the household matters, or what with 
her own private grief, and her distress at the state 
of his health, and, worse still, his strange aversion to 
herself, she would have found life unbearable. Very 
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bravely^ however^ she bore the troubles and trials that 
had come upon her '^ in battalions/' When Frank met 
her on her return he was shocked and distressed at 
the change in her appearance^ and began to think 
there was little chance of her forgetting the beloved 
dead ! attributing the change entirely to grief^ to- 
gether with^ of course^ her father's illness. 

The preparations for Lina's marriage were going 
on at Hyde Gkte^ and poor Benee found herself very 
much out of place in the house of rejoicings though the 
few visits she could snatch to her old Mends were the 
only gleams of sunshine that fell on her darkened life. 

Helen Kenneth marvelled greatly at Benee's 
drooping appearance. Surely, with the possession 
of such a love as Frank's, she should not look so 
wretched even if her father were so ill. But Franlc's 
own appearance, anything but a hopeful, cheerful 
one, convinced her something was not altogether 
right. Mr. Trevor had either revised his consent, 
or — and her heart began to throb with a deceitful 
hope that she had almost succeeded in stifling — 
her suspicion of Benee's attachment for Alan 
Graham was true after all? Frank was very re- 
served on the subject, and always pointedly avoided 
Ben^e's name. She determined, however, to find 
out the truth herself from him one night when he 
was dining at the house. 

'' I was so shocked to see Ben6e when we called. 
Her journey to North Wales did her more harm than 
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good/' she said to him, when she had an opportunity 
of speaking alone with him after dinner. Frank 
bit his lips and looked grave, 

^^She is very much worried about her father's 
illness/' 

'^ But surely it should not make her look so very 
wretched, Mr. Montmar, especially when she has 
other causes to make her so happy ? " He started 
and looked at Helen. He had forgotten entirely, in 
the events that had followed, that he had made her 
a confidante of his hopes and happiness. A look of 
intengfe pain passed over his face, as he said, 

^^Do you recollect your making a speech that 
I said was cruel on the night of your ball, and 
the cause that had called it forth. Miss Ken- 
neth ? You were right, and I was a blind fool," 
he said. 

'^ I am so sorry," said Helen, from her heart feel- 
ing deep pity for him. ^^ I was afraid of it." 

^^ Don't compassionate me too much," he said, 
with an attempt at a smile. ^^It was a horrible 
mistake, but better found out, before it was too late 
for both of us." 

" Benee is so young," said Helen softly. ^^ She 
will perhaps forget, and will learn to love you." 

^^ Thanks ! for holding out such a hope," he said 
satirically. " Does she look at present like one who 
is likely to forget ? And, besides," he added coldly, 
" I am. not eager to be honoured with the question- 
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able gift, of a second love from Ren^e Trevor. You 
do not know her as I do, Miss Kenneth. She will 
never forget this dead love/' 

"But you do not surely condemn her for her 
faithfulness ? '* said Helen with a low voice. ^' They 
were such old friends/' 

" God forbid I should blame her ! But her very 
faithfulness to this memory only adds to the intense- 
ness of my loss. Miss Kenneth ! I am jealous of 
her grief, and for such a love would almost exchange 
places with the poor fellow." He spoke in a low 
subdued tone, every word of which pierced Helen's 
heart with daggers. 

"You will forget her in time, Mr. Montmar. 
Surely, there are others worthy of your love in the 
world ? " 

" I never forget. Miss Kenneth. I resemble Miss 
Trevor strangely in this respect. She is my first 
love, and will most probably be my last ! She has 
so long been associated with my happiness and daily 
life, that I shall only cease to think of her when I 
lose the power of thought." 

Helen's heart sank. Ah ! me ; what a world of 
bliss had been hers, had she been the object of his 
love. 

" Do you go out to C in October as you in- 
tended ? " she asked. 

" Yes, and my mother and aunt accompany me as 
&r as Marseilles. Don't forget your promise to 
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write to me/^ he added. Helenas eyes bright- 
ened. 

" With pleasure ; that is, if you care to hear from 
me.^' 

" I shall be only too thankful to receive letters 
from my friends. Miss Kenneth. You know what 
Indian life is better than I do, and must judge 
what charity it is to write letters to exiles,'^ he 
said playfully. 

^' I will not forget, and don't forget your promise 
either to look upon me as a friend and always ready 
to serve you,'' said Helen, with one of her generous 
impulses, resolving, even at her own cost, to give 
him what comfort she could regarding Eenee. 

'^ I shall claim that promise most assuredly. Miss 
Kenneth," he said, with his usual courtesy. And 
then came a demand for a song from him, but in 
spite of the most pressing entreaties, Frank could 
not accede to the general wish. He hjtd sung but 
once since that night when he and Eenee had sung 
together ; and his wound was yet too fresh to enable 
him to trust himself to any such display. 

Helen sighdd as she saw how deeply he was 
suffering. 



CHAPTEE Xm. 



PABTED BY THE STBBAM. 



" Loving is aye an office of despair, 
And one thing is therein which is not fair ; 
For whoso gets of love a little bliss, 
Unless it alway be with him I wis, 
He may fall soon go with an old man's hair." 

Chaucer, 

LiNA^s marriage took place at the close of September^ 
and thus Benee^ as one of the bridesmaids, was 
brought into close communication v^ith her old 
friends, of whom she had seen very little. 

But this only brought pain and embarrassment to 
her. Frank studiously avoided her, and she in her 
turn became distant and reserved, thus helping 
unconsciously to widen the stream between 
them. The notion that she had forced Frank 
into a profession of love he did not really feel, 
had been growing stronger with a painful sense of 
shame ; and that it was all her fault, made her all 
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the more inclined to keep up a reserved and cold 
bearing towards him, which he naturally construed 
into quite different reasons ; and so the stream 
broadened. On the day of the wedding Mr. Trevor 
was so ill that Ben6e could only attend at the 
church, and returned immediately she had wished 
the bride farewell. 

^' I am so sorry your father is so ill," said Frank, 
who was waiting to see her into the carriage. 

The pity he felt showed itself more in the tone of 
his voice than the words. Een6e^s lips quivered, 
and her voice trembled in spite of every effort to 
retain her self-possession. 

" Thank you very much for feeling sorry. I am 
a&aid he is far worse than he has ever been since 
his illness.'' 

'^ If I can be of any use, I do hope you will let me. 
I have called, as you know, several times, but Mrs. 
Trevor does not seem inclined to admit me.'' 

"The doctors have ordered him to be kept so 
very quiet. He would scarcely know you," she said 
sadly. '^ It is only lately he has recognized me." 

'' Poor child ! " said he, tenderly ; aU the com- 
passion he felt speaking in those few words, send- 
ing the tears to Renee's eyes in spite of herself. 
Her hand rested lightly on his arm, as they stood in 
the hall in the midst of the bustle of servants pass- 
ing to and fro. Very pale and very lovely did the 
young girl look in her soft pink and white, bridesr 
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maid's dress. Frank had much to do to keep his own 
feelings under control. It required aU his strength 
to remain silent^ and stand so nnconcerned and 
indifferent, whilst his heart was beating and throb- 
bing with a thousand emotions. Her apparent self- 
possession restored his own^ and though she could 
feel his arm tremble under her hand, he said quietly, 
as if she had been one of the many guests who 
thronged the house, 

^' I am so sorry you must go before the break- 
&st/' 

^' It cannot be helped, and I am in no mood for 
merrymaking. I should be like the unbidden guest, 
with my sad &ce and anxiety about poor papa/^ 

The carriage at length drew up, and Frank 
led her down the steps that were lined with the 
usual curious London crowd on such occasions, 
always so eager, poor creatures, to get a glimpse of 
the gay world they are excluded from, and the 
merriment going on at a wedding. 

'' I tell you it ain^t the bride and groom,'' said a 
looker-on, loud enough for both Eenee and Frank 
to hear. 

"Well, then, if it ain't they'd make a pretty 
couple. Who knows but what they will ? " 

Bend's face looked rosy red as Frank glanced at 
it. For his life he could not help saying, in a low 
voice, as he bent forward at the carriage door. 

Did you hear what they said, Benee ? " His 
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voice insensibly taking a questioning, pleading tone, 
as it had had on that night T^hen he had told his love. 
Was he mocking her ? She could not speak for a 
few seconds, and meanwhile he stood holding her 
hand in his own, looking at her with all the love he 
felt for her. Alas ! for the demon pride that 
incites to ruin our lifers happiness often ! It 
seized hold of Eene'e suddenly. Poor child ! she 
had passed through so much she was to be forgiven 
for it. In a cold, hard tone, that Frank scarcely 
recognized as hers, she dashed his hope to the 
ground, 

" I do not understand you, Mr. Montmar/' And 
a few moments after the carriage drove off, leaving 
Frank's face as proud and white as her own had 
been. He returned to the house, feeling like one 
who had received a blow from a hand that he had 
least suspected. 

Helen Kenneth, who was amongst the guests, 
was not slow to see that something had powerfully 
disturbed him, and his unusual burst of gaiety 
during the rest of the day surprised her as much as 
his sarcasm, a vein he rarely indulged in. 

It was not to be wondered at that Frank's heart was 
filled with bitterness for some time afterwards. But 
this feeling died out, and his love returned in its 
full force on hearing of the death of poor Mr. 
Trevor. It happened just a few days before 
Frank's departure, which he postponed until 
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the funeral was over. On that sad day^ he 
caught a glimpse of Ben6e^ pale, and stricken with 
sorrow. Bis heart yearned to comfort her and 
sympathise with her ! But beyond a few words of 
regret he was quite powerless^ her own reserve re- 
pelling him from uttering what he felt. 

He was glad that his stay in England was so rapidly 
drawing to a close, for he longed to get away from 
scenes and faces that constantly reminded him of 
his disappointments. To forget Een6e was quite 
out of his power, such a strong hold had she over 
him. Perhaps when the wide seas lay between 
them, and he was amongst strangers and in strange 
places, it would be less difficult to banish the 
thought of her. At present her image haunted him 
everywhere. 

Should he ever forget her? This was a ques- 
tion he asked himself until he became weary. 
Alas ! how hard life had become. How all its 
brightness had vanished ! 

Before leaving he called at Holland Villa to say 
good-bye, but the servant dismissed him with a 
message from the ladies that they could not be seen. 

" I think she might have said good-bye to me,'* 
he said to himself, feeling very much aggrieved. 
Madame Montmar resented such behaviour warmly. 

" Such an old friend as you are should have been 
admitted. Ben6e is very much to blame.'' 

^^ Don't be too hard upon her, mother. Perhaps 
she did not even know that I called." 
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'' I am disappointed altogether with her. She 
has changed sadly since she left ns/' 

''You are angry with her, mother, because she 
does not return my affection. Confess now this is 
the case ? Poor child ! she surely ought not to be 
blamed for that.*' 

'' But she made you believe she loved you, my 
boy; she made us all believe she did; and then to 
change so suddenly/' 

'' It was all a mistake, and I dare say is for the 
best for both of us. You will go and wish her 
good-bye, mother ? " 

'' I do not feel inclined to in the least.'' 
'' But for my sakp you will ? Think of her trouble 
and grief, poor child ! You should have seen her 
white, sad face on the day of the funeraL It did 
away with all my resentment. You will go to 
please me ? " 

Madame Montmar could seldom resist her son's 
wishes, and so went to see Benee as he begged. 
Nor did she regret doing so when she witnessed the 
young girl's uncontrollable grief, which the presence 
of her old friend aroused in all its power. And she 
had much to do to calm and soothe her. Very 
few words passed between them, for Benee seemed 
unable to speak. Aunt Gertrude, who dieaded 
at all times painful scenes of leave-taking, did ixi4 
go ; besides, she felt sore and angry witli Boieea 
who had not hi^lped her to cany out her ^.1^ ^^ |^ 
her beloved young relation. 
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It was arranged that his mother and the baroness 
should accompany Frank as far as Marseilles on his 
way to India, and that they should winter at Aries, 
thus severing Ben6e almost entirely from her old 
happy life, and from friends at a time when she was 
in sore need of their love and sympathy. 

Een6e felt what she believed to be Frank's 
neglect in not wishing her good-bye, most keenly, 
but made no allusion to it to his mother. 

Not even sorrow for her beloved father could keep 
her from dwelling upon it. What had she done to 
deserve such treatment from him ? Why had he ever 
spoken of love to her ? Alas ! the memory of those 
brief hours of joy but added to her present desola- 
tion, — that past blissful dream, but torture to the 
present dark reality. 

Life was altogether perplexing and crooked ; and 
to look forward, made her shudder. Through the 
fire she was passing she saw no hope of a brighter 
existence. Would her life be one long dull story, 
as she had read of and witnessed with many ? Poor 
child ! the ordeal was fierce. Life wearisome and 
dark. One ray of sunshine pierced through the 
gloom; this was the recollection of her father's 
love, that had returned with redoubled strength and 
tenderness before death, and so removed the pain 
she had suflFered in his estrangement. 

Those last words of his, ^'God bless my good 
child — my little Ren6e,'' uttered in a broken prayer- 
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fnl voice, with his poor hand resting on her bowed 
head, followed her like a perpetual blessing. They 
were of nntold comfort to her in the dark days that 
followed. 

Madame Montmar wrote now and then to her, 
but her letters contained rarely any allusion to her 

son, beyond a brief sentence that he liked C ^ 

and enjoyed his work, and so on. Scant news to 
the poor child, who hungered and thirsted after 
every scrap of information about him, and whose 
first thought in the morning and last at night was 
of him. Still, it was better than nothing. 

The Kenneths were abroad for the winter at 
Florence, Helen's health having become so delicate 
as to necessitate her sojourn in a warmer climate, 
and it did not add to Ilenee's peace of mind to hear 
firom Helen that she kept up a constant correspond-^ 
ence with Frank, and no wonder that a feeling very 
much akin to jealousy fiUed her heart. 

The long projected marriage between Clara 
Martin and Mr. Hawke took place shortly after 
Frank left for India, and after much opposition on 
Cyril's part. Indeed, he had given a firm denial to 
his sanction, and had threatened the worthy lawyer 
with a sound horse-whipping, if he dared to propose 
to his sister. Mere words, however ; for, by some 
magical influence of Marsden Hawke's, he was 
persuaded to alter his mind, and, indeed, to give 
his warmest approval. 
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Of course, the marriage provoked aU sorts of 
rmnoors and remarks in the village, more especi- 
ally as Cyril had made no secret of his opposition 
to it^ and had spoken somewhat freely on the subject 
to every one who had mentioned it to him. 

" He donH hold the candle to the devil for nout/^ 
was old Betty's remark, when the news became 
known that the young squire had given his consent, 
and that there was to be the grandest wedding that 
had been seen round Bochleigh for many a long 
day. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

BICHMOEE TBBBACE. 

The widoVs pension left Mrs. Trevor, besides a 
small income, was not sufficient to keep up the 
establishment at Holland Villa, so at Sir KennetVs 
advice a smaller one was taken at the other side of 
the Park. 

To Kenee, for her sole use, had been left a sum of 
money that brought her an income of fifty pounds, 
very much to her stepmother's disgust, who would 
rather that she had been entirely dependent on her. 
She would have been more disgusted had she 
known that the capital was a gift of poor Alan's 
when dying, to her husband. 

Sir Kenneth, who was trustee, was in the 
secret, but was bound to silence by poor Mr. 
Trevor. 

It was a matter of great vexation of spirit to Mrs. 
Trevor that Renee had this money, and she lost no 
opportunity of expressing her resentment. Another 
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theme of complaint, waa her own atraitened dream- 
atancea, whidi ahe regarded as a reproach on her 
hnaband^a memory. Poor Benee was compelled to 
be a most miwilling listener to all her grievances. 

''Had your £skther invested his money in the 
Blankgra Bank, as I nrged him to often, I should 
not have been left with snch a beggarly income.'^ 

Ben^^s £Eu;e flashed with pain. 

'' I am sore he did the best for as, Emma. He 
most have had some good reason for not doing so.^^ 

'' Only an absard one. He feared that the rate 
of interest was not safe because it was so high. 
Aa if the Blankg^ Bank was not as safe as the Bank 
of England itself ! Look at the Haynes and the 
Bentincks, and a host of ether friends, who really 
haven't half as much capital as your father left, and 
see what a lot of interest they get.^' 

^'I don't understand the subject in the least, 
Emma," said the young girl wearily, " but nothing 
could make me find fault with what poor papa has 
done for us. He did his best, I am sure.'' 

''You are a little fool," said her stepmother, 
angrily ; " and it is a great pity you are so ignorant 
on the subject of money, for your own sake. K you 
only knew its value, you would talk diflferently, at 
your age, too ! " 

" I have no need of money, Emma, you know, 
and you can have all mine, except a little I should 
like to have as pocket money J 
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^^I'm sure I don^t want any of yours/' un- 
graciously replied her stepmother ; but, nevertheless, 
she did accept it, and became a debtor of the young 
girPs without acknowledging the fact. 

Then there were complaints of the house. It was 
poky and small, and the neighbourhood most 
miserable. Renee did her best to adorn the house 
and make it comfortable and pretty, but her step- 
mother complained just the same. 

^^ Of course, you make the best of it. You know 
you are not obliged to remain one day longer 
than you wish. At my time of life, to have to make 
so many sacrifices is very hard ; and the worst of 
all, is having to give up my carriage.^' 

" Sir Kenneth said we might always hire one.^' 

'^I hate hired carriages,^^ said she angrily. ''It 
is aU very well your being so satisfied and sub- 
missive. You have no feeling, no consideration for 
my feelings. '' 

'^ Yes, indeed I have,^' said Renee in a gentle 
tone. '^ I am very, very sorry for you, and I try 
and do all I can to help, and to make our home 
pretty and cosy. It is always better to make the 
best of things, Biiima, and not the worst; besides, 
the house is really not so bad, and when the summer 
comes will be very pretty. It is much nicer, I am 
sure, than those horrid lodgings the poor Manner- 
ings are obliged to live in since they lost their 
money, and with all those poor children, too.^^ 

VOL. Ii. ^ 
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^' Other people being worse off than ourselves 
doesn't make onr hardships any the lightei-,'* said 
Mrs. Trevor discontentedly. 

'^ The man was a fool to invest his money in such 
a rubbishing concern. They must have all been 
mad who did ! The very notion was preposterous ! 
To fill a Bay up with earth and build a city on it I 
Back Bay, indeed ; it was Black Bay to a good 
many fools. Tour father lost some money in it a& 
well as the rest.'' 

The scheme to Renee's young mind did seem 
rather a wild one, and her stepmother's not very 
lucid description added to this opinion. 

" It was very fortunate papa did not invest all his 
money in this Back Bay/' said Renee, anxious to 
give him credit for his good judgment. 

'^ Nonsense, my dear, you don't know anything 
about it," said Mrs. Trevor snappishly. ^^ It wasn't, 
perhaps, such a bad scheme, and there were a few 
lucky people who made a mint of money through it, 
but then they sold out quickly." Mrs. Trevor felt 
some twinge of conscience on the subject, because 
she had begged her husband, when the mania for 
shares in the concern was at its height, to invest all 
he had \ until the bubble had burst and hundreds had 
been ruined, she had given him no peace, because he 
so cautiously kept from doing so. This little fact, 
however, Renee knew nothing of. She only heard 
her stepmother's story now. 
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" If it were. not for my sisters being still at home 
with my parents, '* said Mrs. Trevor one day, '' I 
should go out to them at once. I am sick to death 
of England/^ 

'^ But the children, Emma ? You could not take 
them back.^' 

" Of course I shouldn^t ; they would be sent to 
school .^^ 

'^ You never could do so, Emma ? Why, they 
would break their little hearts ! Reggie is so 
young, and Gertie a mere baby. You could never 
leave them ! ^' 

^^ Nonsense ! Of course I could ! They wouldn^t 
feel it in the least. My parents sent me all alone 
to England when I was seven, and I remained at 
the same school until I was seventeen, when I 
returned to India.^' 

" How miserable it must have been for you ? ^' 
said Renee compassionately. 

" Not in the least. I got used to it, and rather 
liked it.'' 

" But Winnie is so loving, she would break her 
little heart with strangers.'' 

" That's all nonsense, Renee. You don't under- 
stand children a bit. As long as they are amused, 
and have enough to eat and drink, they don't care 
for any one, or anything. They soon forget their 
parents." Renee shook her head. Her own ex- 
perience had been very diflferent. She had never 
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forgotten her grief at parting from her father, and 
how often she had sobbed herself to sleep on board 
the steamer, and had longed for a glimpse of his 
dear face and nightly kiss. 

^^ I was very happy with Madame Montmar, and 
the Kenneths were very good to me on board, but 
still I never could forget poor papa/^ said she, with 
moistened eyes and trembling voice. 

^^ Every one is not so silly and soft-hearted as 
yourself, fortunately ; and the children, I hope, take 
after me in that respect. At all events, I am deter- 
mined, directly the girls marry and the home is 
clear of them, to go out to my people ; ^' and, she 
added with bitterness, '' I dare say 1 once thought 
as you do, but I have forgotten all such sentiment, 
and have become wiser, or harder, as you will 
one day.^* 

Renee glanced at her stepmother. Would she 
become '^ wiser " and '^ harder ^^ like her ? The 
thought made her shiver. God forbid ! She would 
pray night and day that, whatever she had to endure, 
she might be saved from such wisdom ! Better 
die a hundred times whilst she was young than live 
to be like Emma Trevor. Better be burnt in the 
fierce flame of suffering, than merely scorched and 
dried up ! And yet her heart was filled with an 
infinite pity and sorrow for her stepmother, after 
these words and much of the harsh feeling that had 
been provoked by the latter vanished from her feel- 
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ings towards her. She turned away from the break- 
fast-table and went to the window — ^not a very lively 
look-out, and quite in keeping with the gloom and 
depression within. . A row of stucco houses to the 
left, hideous in their uniformity and smoky walls ; to 
the right a "carpenter's gothic" church and vicarage 
that was a little more picturesque to the eye, whilst 
facing in front a long road lined each side with bare 
trees and more stuccoed houses, and terminating 
at the end by another line of grimy houses, all of 
the same painfully exact pattern. In the summer 
time this road opposite had its charms when the 
trees were out in leaf, but now the bare branches 
only added to the dull look-out of a December 
morning in London. With the young girPs keen 
sense of the beautiful, brought up as she had 
been in the bright glowing Bast and the sunny 
South, it was no wonder that the view filled her 
with a sense of oppression and gloom, that made her 
shudder. Nearly a month had passed since they 
had come to reside in the neighbourhood, and as 
yet she had not become reconciled to its ugliness — 
nor was it to be marvelled at — anything more de- 
pressing than the neighbourhood of Richmornia 
cannot be conceived. Advertisers, in announcing 
houses to be let, described it as " genteeV a word 
that I have always failed to comprehend the mean- 
ing of, unless it is synonymous with snobbishness . 
Formed chiefly of persons of limited means but 
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good connections — ^military, civil, and commercial, 
and widows of limited incomes, who could not, through 
stem necessity, live in the sacred precincts of Bel- 
gravia, or the fashionable haunts of Hyde Park, 
and were contented to live in the outskirts rather 
than be quite beyond the charmed circle of the great 
world, into which they were so unhappily prevented 
from entering through the all-powerful ^' money /^ 
The relentless, cruel goddess Anank&, with her 
brazen nails, effectually barred them from the 
charmed world. 

The modem worship of Plutus in their case had 
brought no fruit, anid they were obliged unwillingly to 
be satisfied with the crumbs that fell to their share, 
and to be mere lookers on at the glories and pleasures 
of the "great world,'^ from which they were excluded. 

" Knowledge is power,^^ wrote a great author, 
but surely that belief has long passed away, and 
"wealth^' may be substituted instead with far greater 
truth ? With this wealth what can we not do ? 
Where is it we may not enter ? How it unlocks 
hitherto closed doors and inaccessible places ! 
What countless treasures of the world we can pur- 
chase, what pleasures it brings ! What hidden 
virtues it brings forth ! What multitude of sins it 
hides, and how it adorns us with numberless graces 
and virtues ! " Oh ! to be rich,^' no wonder is 
the cry of many a heart in this modem Babylon, 
where the worship of Mammon stares us, turn where 
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we will, in its streets and public places. Oh ! for this 
power that wields so mightily, and opens the hearts 
of every one. Alas ! for those who do not possess 
it. Of what use, if they are endowed with all 
the graces and beauties of mind and person ? Of 
what use, if they possess the most lofty and grand 
principles, and would scorn with contempt an 
ignoble action or mean thought ? Of what use, 
if they possess genius, and talent? A lovely 
figure and face, clad in serge or cotton, would have 
but little to commend itself, except to the lust of 
the wicked wealthy. Lofty, grand principles, are but 
illusions and mockeries, if not accompanied by the 
all-mighty talisman, and are indeed scarcely credited 
by many ; least of all, by a London tradesman, whose 
•creed is that ^^ money and principle,'^ ^^ poverty and 
dishonesty,*^ always go hand in hand, and are in- 
separable. Beauty, talent, worth, are all so many 
superfluities, and quite out of place in the great 
city, without the possession of wealth; vice, and 
ignorance, easily gilded over and made beautiful 
with the glitter of gold. 

Now and then in this '^ genteel *' neighbourhood 
were seen stray equipages in all the grandeur of 
prancing horses and gorgeously-liveried lacqueys, 
standing before the doors of favoured individuals, 
and the glory of these stray visions shed its rays 
over the whole street or terrace, evoking besides 
a great many heart-burnings, as well as conjectures 
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as to who it was calling on the Fitz- Seymours or 
Pitz-Johns, for there was not much sociability 
amongst the inhabitants of Bichmomia^ and any 
attempt to make it so was met with the most deter^ 
mined rebuffs. No one had called on Mrs. Trevor at 
Richmore Terrace but the worthy young vicar of 
St. Jude^s opposite, and then he had waited until she 
had taken seats in his church, and he had become 
assured that she was worth calling upon before he 
did so, being a very cautious and properly worldly- 
wise man, in spite of his vocation, that professed to 
teach the despising of all worldly distinctions. Still 
he was more to be pitied, poor man, than blamed, 
and really was at heart and in life most exemplary, 
his only fault being too great a fear of Mrs. Grundy. 
Of course, the atmosphere that prevailed amongst 
the residents of Richmorina was visible in every 
street and terrace. The "would be if I could '^ 
feeling, or ^^ seen better days,'' was written on the 
faces of nearly every one you met, and the air 
of injured importance clearly perceptible. Renee 
never went out except to church or shopping with 
her stepmother in the far-famed Richmomia Grove, 
and came home generally depressed and tired, and 
rarely any better for her walk. Mr. Dacre's old 
church and parish was not far off, and she looked 
forward to the spring, when she might extend her 
walk to it, and, perhaps, be allowed to attend the 
church. The life she led, dull and uncongenial 
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as it was^ had its beneficial effects upon her; 
but still there were moments when the monotony^ 
and utter loneliness, made her shrink from it and • 
long for another existence. It was only in her 
books that she had any real enjoyment. Her step- 
mother kept her fully occupied with the children 
and household, and thus she was prevented from in- 
dulging constantly in painftd thoughts and regrets. 
There were times when the recollection of bye-gone 
happy days would force themselves upon her, and 
make her heart ache with yearning, and longing for a 
glimpse of that dear face or sound of the loved voice. 

But she was learning to be strong and brave, 
and to bear her burden without complaint. No 
one knew, no one ever heard of the sorrow that 
lay buried in her heart deep down. Sometimes 
she would wonder where her life was drifting to, 
— ^what lay beyond the shadowy future, — ^would it 
go on in such an unbroken sluggish stream for 
ever? Or would the golden gates be opened to 
her again, and love and happiness be hers ? Ah, 
me! there was but one hand that could open 
those gates to her, and he had so cruelly closed 
them against her, after allowing her one brief 
glimpse of happiness ! How would it all end ? 
Her great dread was that by her stepmother^s in- 
fluence she might be persuaded into marrying Cyril 
Martin. This was the terror of her life, poor child I 
— the black cloud she prayed to be averted from her. 
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As spring came on Bichmomia wore a brighter 
look^ the trees put forth their leaves and blossoms^ 
• and Richmore Terrace became really very pretty 
for London. Renee's drooping spirits revived with, 
the beautiftil season, and the listlessness and weari- 
ness she had felt hang so heavUy about her gave 
place to activity. 

After some little search she had found out St. 
Anthony's, and through Edith Dacre had made 
friends with the clergyman who had been Mr. Dacre's 
curate, and was now vicar. A new object of interest 
was awakened in Benee by this introduction, and to 
her stepmother's horror she entered into parish 
work, and visiting the poor and sick with the vicar. 
Mrs. Trevor was scandalised. Had St. Anthony's 
been a fashionable church and Mr. Dawes a fashion- 
able preacher, she might have overlooked it, but a 
church with free seats — especially for the poor, — and 
a fanatic like Mr. Dawes, was beyond her endur- 
ance. The mild vicar of St. Jude's expostulated 
with her on the unfairness of Miss Trevor giving 
her services to any church but the parish church, 
for he would have been very glad of such a zealous 
little worker as Renee in his own flock. St. 
Anthony's became a source of constant vexation 
to poor Renee, who, however, bravely held on, and 
firmly but respectfully resisted her stepmother's 
attempt to prevent her from such folly, as she 
termed it. 
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"K you are really fond of church-work why 
don't you help Mr. Carey? It is the most 
unheard-of thing, a young girl in your position 
going among such a lot of horrible people/' 

^^ But that is the very reason, Emma, I go. We 
have very few poor people in our parish. Mr. 
Carey has plenty to help him in the little he has to 
do ; Mr. Dawes really wants help/' 

"It isn't right that you should always be 
going amongst sick poor. You will be carry- 
ing some dreadfdl disease to the children one 
day." 

"Indeed, there is no fear of that, Emma," 
said Benee quickly. "Mr. Dawes is too careful 
where he allows me to go for that very reason, 
though he doesn't care one bit where he goon 
himself. He always gives me a list of the people 
he wishes me to go and read to^ or see, and I do 
exactly as he wishes." 

"And then there is our constantly goin^^ Ui 
church in the week days," said her nttspmfjitber 
irately. " I shall put a stop to it." 

" Oh ! Emma^ constantly ! I only go nam 
and then. I wish I could go evf^ry day, to«i dan"*! 
know how I enjoy it/' nhe miA with a si^i- 

"You hare felkm in hmi with Mr. Deup^^ 
said her stepmother c^>arw?ly, ''and iii» 
has caused the religioiw Koaoia in 1 
Renfe crimf¥pruA with 
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finger-tips, but she did not deign to deny tlie 
accusation. 

*^If you knew Mr. Dawes/' she said, with a 
quiet dignity that made Mrs. Trevor wince, 
although it exasperated her, '^ you would never 
dare speak of him in such a way/^ 

^^ Nonsense ! It is just like girls of your age ; 
you believe clergymen little less than gods, and 
quite incapable of being inspired by the tender 
passion ! Mr. Dawes is as much mortal as any 
other man in the world.^^ 

^^He would tell you,'' said Renee, trying to 
conciliate her stepmother, " that he was very much 
more so than most men.'' 

" Oh ! I dare say ; some men make a virtue 
of finding fault with themselves, though they don't 
believe they are faulty all the while." 

"I wish you would come with me next week, 
one evening, to the service, Emma.'^ 

'^ Bien ohUgee, not if I know it. I have no 
tastes in that direction. I know exactly what it is 
like. Gregorian chanting, bowing and scraping, 
and all sorts of tom-foolery." 

^^ You are much mistaken, Emma. There are no 
Gregorians, no bowing and scraping, but a simple 
service with the choir; the same exactly as they 
have down at Rochleigh." 

^^But they chant the Psalms, and the choir is 
surpjiced." 
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" Of course it is, but there are no bowings and 
scrapings, as you term it; although I don^t see 
what objection there can be to people bowing if they 
like it/' 

^^I hate all Popish tendencies. K I had my 
will I would have no chanting at all, only the 
hymns sung and a voluntary played before the 



service/' 



An opinion Mrs. Trevor changed in a few months 
after ; being persuaded by a friend with ultra high 
church tendencies to go with her to a notoriously 
fashionable ritualistic church, she became one of 
the party she had condemned so unsparingly, and 
was most devoted in her attention to all the ^^ mum- 
meries '' of bowing and scraping, and very clever 
in every detail of church millinery and ritual. But 
this was later on. 

^'You don't mean to say Mr. Dawes allows 
such a Popish custom as flowers on the altar ? " 
she asked, seeing Benee taking a beautiful bunch 
of flowers that had been sent from the conservatory 
a.t The Towers by Cyril. 

^^ Indeed, yes ! " said Renee, laughing, '^ what 
harm is there ? At Bochleigh they decorate even 
the font every Sunday, and we would like to do the 
same at St. Anthony's, but flowers are so expen- 
sive, and the church cannot afford them." 

Mrs. Trevor gave a contemptuous look. 
It is certainly a nice way to show your 
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appreciation of Cyril's kindness ! giving his flowers 
away ! '^ 

" I could not make a better use of them ; 
besides^ I have left some in the house/' 

" A few ! and taken the best, of course/* 
Cyril will send some more/' 
Oh ! of course, Cyril will send more ! Poor 
fellow ! And small reward he gets for his gene- 
rosity/' 

^^He need not send them unless he likes. 
Mr. Wardrich is very good, and would send me 
some from Southleigh, if I wrote and asked him/' 

*^ I should think you would be ashamed to 
do so. The man gets his living by selling his 
flowers ; you could hardly ask him to send them for 
nothing." 

" Oh ! but I could ; Mr. Wardrich is so good. 
For such a purpose he would think it a pleasure. 
If you only knew how the poor people delight in 
these flowers at St. Anthony's ! The little 
children gather wild flowers and take them to Mr 
Dawes for the church, now the spring has come, and 
I always place them with mine on the altar, though 
they are only wild flowers." 

^^ Mr. Dawes must be as mad as a March hare,'* 
said Mrs. Trevor; "he ought to go over to the 
Eoraan Church from what I hear of him. He will 
not marry too, I believe, and says it is not right 
clergymen shoaJd marry .^ 
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"I can scarcely believe that, Emma. Most 
likely he "will not marry as long as he has his 
mother and father to take care of. And you know 
his living is a very poor one. I heard that from 
Edith Dacre.'' 

^' Her father managed to Uve on it at all events 
with his large family .'' 

" With great dijKculty, Emma, and they never 
could help the poor as they wished.^' 

" Ah, well, it is a subject I am not in the least 
interested in. If you are going to church to deco- 
rate the altar, pray make haste and go, and come 
back soon, as I expect Cyril to dinner this evening. 
And oblige me by being a little more civil to 
him.^' 

Ben6e^s face flushed, as she said calmly. 

" I am always most civil to him. But nothing 
more, and he deserves a little kindness after all his 
attention to us.^' 

Eenee thought over her stepmother's words with 
a sense of coming evil, as she walked towards the 
church. What did she mean by them ? Surely, 
she did not intend to encourage Cyril in his hopes ? 
If Emma would only leave her alone in peace! 
She knew by experience the necessity of not being 
too civil to the young man, who immediately pre- 
sumed upon it. And yet he had been very good to 
them, and had shown so much thought and care for 
her comfort. Even in her love for flowers he 
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gratified her, constantly sending up baskets from 
The Towers, and keeping her well supplied with 
them. 

K he could only fee contented to be good 
friends with her, and demand nothing more ! But her 
own heart told her that this was not his intention, 
and she shrank from giving him any encourage- 
ment to a result to which death itself would be 
more preferable. Mr. Dawes, who met her as he 
came out of a house he had been visiting, noticed 
the unusual depression on her face and asked her 
if she were not well, as they walked along. 

Oh ! yes, thank you. Only a little worried.^^ 
Only a little worried? That means a good 
deal, by your looks,'' he said. 

Renee looked up into his grave but kind face, 
and met his look of sympathy and concern. 

"You would not think it a great trouble, I 
dare say, but it is really a great one to me, Mr. 
Dawes.'' 

" Is it a real, tangible one, or in the distance. 
Miss Trevor ? If the latter you know my remedy. 
^ Sufficient for the day is the evil thereof.' " 

" Ah ! that is so difficult." 

" Not at all, if you believe in God's watchfulness 
over you, and that whatever He sends straight from 
Heaven, is good for you." 

" I shall try to remember that always." 

'' That's a wise, brave girl. I wish, by-the-by. 
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talking of real and shadowy troubles, you had 
been with me just now. There was real trouble ; '^ 
and his face grew stem and sad as he spoke. 
"A poor widow woman, who was tiaken ill away from 
people who reside in the country, and almost as 
poor as herself, dying for want of proper nourish- 
ment. She would not call me in before, or was too 
ill to do so, poor soul ! Dr. Manlove, who attended 
her, has applied, he told me, three or four times 
without success, for relief from the parish au- 
thorities, who refused it, and insisted upon her being 
taken into the workhouse, where she would not 
go, poor soul, and chose rather to die starving ! ^^ 

" Oh ! Mr. Dawes.'' And Renee's fair face grew 
white with pity. 

" I left her quite unconscious, her life ebbing 
fast away, poor woman ; and her daughter who had 
been sent for, crying, and wailing out her sorrow, and 
railing against the hardness of the world ! As well 
she might,'' he added sternly. 

^' But could not the doctor have given her some 
food ? " 

'' He had given her as much as he could aflford ; 
poor Manlove, his heart is far too big for his work, 
but the fault lies with the relieving officers whose 
duty it was to send her the nourishment she 
needed. Believing officers, indeed," he added 
indignantly. ^^ Her death will lie at their door, 
as truly as at a murderer's. It is not the first case 
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where relief has been denied under similar circum- 
stances^ and Manlove is so furious that at any risk 
he will expose the whole aflTair to the public, in 
which I shall help him to my utmost/' 

As Ben6e knelt at the evening prayer and 
thought of the sad story she had heard, how little,, 
how insignificant her own troubles seemed! To 
die of starvation in this Christian London ! Where 
money seemed so lavish! To die for want of 
nourishment, that would have cost less, during one 
month, for the poor woman, than a night's amuse- 
ment to many a one ! Oh ! it was too terrible — 
too hard to think upon. And in a city that held its 
head above all others for its poor-law, and work- 
houses. ^^ Surely,'' thought the young girl, ^^ there 
was some dreadful mismanagement somewhere." 
And then she thought of the power of wealth, the 
good it could do, and the responsibility those who 
possessed it must incur in the eyes of the Great 
Universal Father. For the first time it entered 
into her little brain, that there was really some 
attraction after all in wealth — ^and a desire to have 
it in her own power to alleviate the su£ferings of 
others. 




CHAPTER XV. 

CTSIL AS A LOYEB. 

" What I thon, man, love ? 
Love never touched thee — love ! why it exists 
In self-devotion — sacrifice and toil, 
Are the pure air it hreathes in ! " 

Harness* 

Bekee^s fear was realised^ and Cyril had openly 
declared his love during his visit to Bichmore 
Terrace, and had been rejected. But it did not in 
the least daunt him. 

'^ I will not take your answer as final/^ he said, with 
an assurance that roused all Benee^s indignation, 
" and will not leave one eflfort untried to make you 
reverse your cruel sentence.^^ 

'* If you were to wait till I am old and grey, you 
will have the same reply,'' she said indignantly but 
plainly. " I do not love you, Cyril. I could nevw 
love you as I ought, and we should both be miser<» 
able.'' 
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^' I don't care one pin for anything/' said Gyril 
passionately^ '^ as long as I can make you my wife 
and call you mine ! I wonld be contented to take 
you without your love/' 

Ben^e's face grew white^ and her eyes dilated^ 
whikt she drew baok from him, saying, in a hard 
voice that she scarcely recognised as her own, 

^^ And I should liate and despise you for daring 
to take me without my love ! If I thought by any 
means such a horrible thing would happen, I would 
rather die at once ! " 

Cyril was quite prepared for this outbreak 
through Mrs. Trevor, who had told him to expect 
it, but not to heed it. Benee's repulse acted as a 
stimulus, and rather fed his desire to win her. 
It was rather amusing than otherwise, this little 
coyness and opposition, and was far more to his 
taste than had he been accepted immediately. Of 
course she would give in, in the end. He had too 
good an opinion of himself, knew his value in the 
matrimonial market too well, to suppose for a 
moment that Ben6e would really persist in de- 
cliuing the honour of his hand and heart. No 
girl was proof against all the attractions he pos- 
sessed. As for love, he was quite willing to be 
magnanimous, and dispense with that ingredient, 
which he believed was not at all a necessary one in 
marriage. Girls seldom did love the men they mar- 
until after marriage, when the case was re- 
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versed, and all the love was on their side, posses- 
sion cooling the most ardent of lovers. Utterly gross 
and selfish in his aflfection, he had no consideration 
for Ben^e's feelings on the subject, and her very 
repugnance to him only intensified his admiration, 
and, if I might use the word, his — ^love. The 
women and girls he had come in contact with, had 
succeeded in elevating him in his own opinion, never 
very low of himself. He had been petted and 
smiled upon by the " gentle ^^ sex, as a most 
eligible young man, and Een6e's indifference 
provoked a fascination that was half pique, half 
admiration. Had she been less easy to win, he 
would have been less eager to woo. From the first 
night he had received her rebuff, when a little girl, 
he had felt attracted to her, and this had grown 
into intense desire to conquer her proud little 
spirit. He relied on Mrs. Trevor^s help to his 
success, and had wisely made a fidend of her for 
that purpose. He had great faith too in her 
opinion, and believed that she was right, when she 
told him it was a mere matter of time, and persever- 
vance. 

Poor Rente's disgust meanwhile increased almost 
to hatred, and as much as she could she avoided 
him. This was not so easy, as Mrs. Trevor took 
every opportunity to throw her into Cyril^s so- 
ciety, and gave the young man an open invita- 
tion to the house. Nor did she fail, on every 
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occasion^ to impress Benee with her views on the 
subject. 

*^ I wonder yoa live in London at all with . your 
dislike to it/^ she said one day in reply to a remark 
made by Ben6e. 

'^ I suppose I must live where you do. You 
know how I begged you to live in the country 
before/' 

'^ My choosing to live in London has nothing 
whatever to do with you. I hate country life and 
never could see any charm in it. My tastes are 
not at all rustic^ thank Heaven ! and you might 
have all the flowers and fields in the kingdom^ as 
far as I am concerned, without envy, if I could have 
Hyde Park, and French flowers. I like civilisation 
and civilised people, and you can^t get that any- 
where except in large toWns.^' 

^^ And I like the open air, and the sea, and the 
sky, and a pleasant old garden stocked with flowers 
and trees,'^said Renee with a smile. 

^^ All of which you can have in a moment if you 
like,'^ said Mrs. Trevor. 

Renee bit her lips and coloured ; she under- 
stood now her stepmother^s meaning. 

^^ But at what cost, Emma ? No, no, I would 
rather live in smoky, grimy London all my life than 
do what you allude to. Besides, I am quite con- 
tented in London since I knew Mr. Dawes, and 
had so much to do with the poor people." 
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*' You could help them a great deal more^ if you 
were Cyril^s wife/^ 

" Please don^t talk any more on the subject^ 
Emma. It is quite^ quite out of my power to be 
that/' 

^^ You are a little fool and don't know what is 
good for yourself, and it is my duty not to let you 
throw away such a chance of settling. Half the girls 
we know are dying to become Cyril's wife. What 
objection is there to him ? He is tolerably good 
looking^ rich^ and a man of the world. What more 
could you wish ? '.' 

^^ I don't wish anything but to be left alone^ 
Emma. I do not love him^ and this is quite 
sufficient answer surely ! " 

" Nonsense ! What has that to do with the ques- 
tion? How many women marry the men they love, 
do you suppose ? Not one in a thousand ! I have 
told you over and over again, love is not at all ne- 
cessary for a happy marriage." 

" And I would die rather than marry a man I 
did not love. Cyril is the last man in the world I 
would think of marrying," she said, betrayed into 
unusual warmth of manner. 

Mrs. Trevor fixed a questioning look upon her, 
and asked coldly, 

^^ Pray, why is Cyril the last man ? What has 
he done to merit your disapprobation ? " 
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Ben^e^s face blanched. She dreaded that her 
stepmother should find out her secret^ which she had. 
guarded so carefully from every one. 

'* Nothing/' she said in confusion. -^ I simply da 
not love him.'' 

'^ But you have another reason^ I am sure/' said 
Emma Trevor scomfally, ''Don't think I am 
so obtuse. Mr. Montmar is a^ the bottom of alL 
your dislike to Cyril. I should have thought 
your strong sense of justice would have prevented 
you from blaming Cyril for what he could not help. 
It was not his fault that Mr. Montmar was disin- 
herited. Tour interest in this wonderful man must 
be deeper than is good for your own peace of mind/* 
she added scornfully, " if it makes you take up the 
cudgels so warmly in his defence." 

'' I have not taken up his defence/' said Benee 
with quiet dignity. '^ If I do feel that Cyril 
Martin has no right to The Towers and poor Uncle 
John's money, it is only natural, you must remem- 
ber." 

'' I am afraid thoughts of Mr. Montmar occupy 
your attention too much. I had my suspicions 
roused before your father's deaths Benee ; but take 
my advice and be warned in time. He is not the 
man to care for a little goose like you, or likely, 
with his broken fortunes, to marry a girl without 
any money. He can't aflford to, and it would be 
horribly selfish of any girl, without money, to marry 
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lim. Miss Kenneth is far more likely to win his^ 
admiration/' 

Poor Benee ! This was the worst blow that had 
ever been aimed at her. She sate for some moments^ 
as if stunned^ whilst a host of thoughts came 
sweeping like a storm in her heart; foremost of all, 
jealousy of Helen Kenneth, which unhappily was 
no new feeling, and her stepmother's words had 
kindled afresh with renewed flame. It was some 
time before she could rouse herself from these 
miserable thoughts. They haunted her constantly^ 
and forced themselves into everything she did, 
and the worst feeling was a deep shame, that 
seemed to bum in her soul like fire. She was de- 
spised and neglected. The love she had given 
away had been tossed aside ! Would she ever out- 
live it ? Would it never die ? Would Frank's 
image be always as beloved as now, and haunt her 
even in her sleep, and in her dreams carry her in 
spirit to where he was ? 

Oh I that fatal night at Lady Kenneth's I If he 
had not mocked her with the belief of his love, she 
might never have known how great was her own ! 
It might never have been bom into existence ! But 
she would be no love-sick girl. She would try and 
forget him, bravely. She prayed God that she might 
not become hard and cold as her stepmother ; though 
wounded, and sore at heart, she might come 
through the fire pure and gentle and strong I In the 
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suffering of others^ she wonld try and forget her 
own. 

But the struggle was very hard ; the aching 
longing to have the doubts that troubled her 
set at rest^ at times almost beyond her strength. 
But for the quiet and calm she enjoyed in the 
daily services at St. Anthony^ s, she would have felt 
the burden heavier than she could bear now. Of 
inexpressible comfort were those quiet hours of 
prayer and rest. The music soothed her like the 
sound of a pitying angel voice^ and the quiet breathed 
that peace into her spirit which passes all understand- 
ing, which only those who have felt can appreciate. 

Mr. Dawes noticed the young girVs drooping 
spirits; though he made no remark, he strove 
with gentle tact to raise, and draw her out 
of herself, by giving her an extra amount of 
work to do, which drew upon him a rebuke from 
his mother, a dear old lady, with whom Benee was a 
great pet. 

" You will make Miss Trevor ill with such hard 
work, my dear son.'* 

"Not at all, mother. I know exactly Miss 
Trevor^s powers of endurance ; work like hers will 
not kiQ her, but rather do her good.'' 

And he was quite right. It was the best thing 
for Ben6e, and succeeded in keeping her from getting 
really ill. Mrs. Trevor complained, however, of 
her constant occupation, as it interfered with her 
own arrangements. 
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'' Of course it is all very well now ; we are in 
deep mourning and cannot go out, but next year if 
you are still in London with me, I shall decidedly 
put my veto against all this church-work, and 
church-going. As for your music, I never hear 
you touch the piano from one week^s end to another. 
I suppose it is a sin to play/^ 

" Not at all ; but the truth is, I play the organ so 
often at church, that I do not care for the piano.*' 

Benee did not confess that it made her heart ache to 
touch the piano, as nothing brought back the re- 
collections of the old happy days so vividly as 
music with which Frank was so strongly associated. 

Mrs. Trevor resolved in her heart, that it should not 
be her fault if Renee remained Florence Trevor by 
next year. She was tired of the restraint her 
presence imposed upon herself, and her actions, and 
words, so diametrically in opposition to her own, 
were a constant reproach to herself, which naturally 
irritated her. 

And yet in her more generous moods, she could 
not but acknowledge the comfort and help her 
presence gave, and that she should miss her very 
much when she went. In household matters, with 
the children, Ren6e was of inestimable value. 
Thanks to her, the house presented a really pretty 
sight, for where Emma Trevor would have relied 
entirely on the upholsterer, or saw no possible hope 
of improvement, a few touches from Eenee's deft 
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little fingers did wonders, eliciting even her step- 
mother's praise, by that marvellous gift of 
throwing a charm on everything around her with 
a few skilful strokes. The poorest little room 
she gave a presentable look to, and many were the 
lessons she had taught her humble friends, in the 
art of making things look their best. Emma 
Trevor acknowledged this charm, and, to do her 
justice, the prejudice she had once felt towards her 
was gradually melting under the charm of Renee's 
winning, lovable ways. Still she was sensible of 
the great advantages that would arise to herself 
and children, in the event of Renee's marriage with 
a rich man like Cyril Martin, and she determined 
not to allow her to lose so good a chance, for her 
own sake as well as Renee's. It was her duty as 
her guardian, at least in the relationship she held, 
to do all in her power to encourage the alliance, 
and she determined to do so. 

The return of the Kenneths to town after Easter 
recalled painfully Frank Montmar's image to Ren6e, 
and opened the old wound afresh. 

To her surprise and indignation, Helen ques- 
tioned her, upon the truth of the report that she 
was engaged to Cyril Martin. 

^^ Your stepmother did not deny it, Ren6e, and it 
is generally beKeved.'^ 

" She had every right to deny it,'' said Renee 
coldly and proudly. 
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^^ But Cyril is a constant visitor at the house ? 
Mrs. Wingate told me, that the conservatories at 
The Towers were stripped of all the flowers for 
you, and there is a general belief that you are 
engaged/^ 

" I thought you were one of the last girls to 
believe in reports, Helen ! However, you. can think 
what you like on the subject,'^ she said, proudly 
turning away, for she had no wish to admit Helen 
into her confidence, and felt rather sore with her 
and jealous too. Helen was in constant communi- 
cation with Frank, and this did not add to her 
friendliness towards her. 

" Why have you such a dislike to Cyril ? ^^ asked 
Helen, determined to learn some of the truth from 
her own Ups. 

^^ I have no dislike to him ; who told you I had ? '* 
said Renee warmly. 

^^ Tour manner of speaking of him.^' 

^^You must have misunderstood me,'^ she said 
coldly, resenting Helenas manner and attempts to 
question her on a subject upon which she was the 
last person she cared to enlighten.^' 

" I had a long letter from Mr. Montmar,'* said 
Helen after a pause, watching Benee^s face as she 
spoke, and seeing its changing colour. 

^^ He mentioned your name several times, and 
asked a great many questions about you, all of 
which I shall be able better to answer, now I have 
seen you.^' 
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" It is very kind of him to remember my exist- 
ence/' said the young girl, half proudly, half scorn- 
fully, whilst her heart throbbed painfully in her 
effort to show an unconcern she did not feel. '^ I 
wonder he has not forgotten me entirely/' 

"You have known him longer and more in- 
timately than I have, Benee, but I should imagine 
Mr. Montmar one of the last men in the world 
to forget his old friends, or any one he had felt an 
interest in/' 

" I really cannot tell," said Ren6e with affected 
indifference. She resented bitterly Helen's assump- 
tion of being on such friendly terms with Franks 
and was determined not to show how deeply she 
felt it ; whilst, on Helen's part, she was utterly at 
a loss to understand Rente's real sentiments towards 
Frank, and the hope that she did not care for him 
was so strong, as to prevent her making any effort 
to learn the truth. 

She wished for her own sake that Renee was 
indifferent to Frank, and the wish blinded her 
sense of justice towards the young girl. On 
Rente's indifference she rested her only hope of 
winning the love, she so coveted above all earthly 
things. 

Unfortunately Renee's manner, although pro- 
voked by herself, helped her in the belief of her 
engagement to Cyril — a belief, alas ! for poor 
humanity, she was only too glad to cherish. All 
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her generous instincts were stifled in thi& 
absorbing afiection for Frank Montmar^ and 
blinded her even to his happiness. She knew 
well, that his sole reason for writing to her 
was to gain information of Benee, and yet she 
made use of this fact as a tool for her own purposes ! 
She despised and hated herself for her meanness, 
and yet had no strength to resist the temptation. 
She who had always crushed every ignoble and 
ungenerous thought hitherto I Alas ! the love that 
had seized her in its scorching flame, had not 
succeeded in purifying her soul. 

It was not strange that a coldness and reserve 
sprang up between the girls, that increased each 
time they met, and resulted in a complete severance 
of the old friendly uhderstanding. With a wilful- 
ness that Ilen6e could hot account for in any way, 
unless it was challenged by Helen, whenever they 
met in Cyril's presence she made a point of behaving 
in such a manner to him, as scarcely to leave a doubt 
but that there was, or would be, an engagement 
between them. 

" I do hope not, my dear,*' said kind-hearted Lady 
Kenneth, who held Cyril in abhorrence. 

" Why not, mother ? It would make an excel- 
lent match for Renfie.^' 

''In one sense, but not all. The girl would be 
perfectly wretched with such a husband. I am 
amazed at your suggesting such a probability. 
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Benee has the most refined tastes^ and is a girl of 
no ordinary character ; Cyril Martin is simply an 
-animal/' 

" But, mother dear, how often you see the most 
happy marriages, and yet the husband and wife are 
so different/' 

'^ True ; but in this case, my dear child, I don't 
3ee one thing that could bind them together. 
Young Montmar is a far more likely man to win 
Renee's heart, and I have every reason to think he 
loved her before he left England." 

'^ But do you think Renee capable of appreciating 
him ? *' said Helen with averted face, not daring to 
meet her mother's eyes. 

" Of course. Ren6e possesses a great capability 
for loving, and would make a most devoted 
wife." 

'^ I dare say Mr. Montmar will get over his affec- 
tion," said Helen carelessly, "if Renee marries 
Cyril, as I believe she will." 

"And I hope sincerely she may not. Mrs. 
Trevor, I fear, is very much in favour of such a 
marriage, and one can never tell what a young 
girl in Renee's position may be forced to do under 
pressure. But, I do hope, she will not marry 
him. Your father would not approve of it, I 
am sure, for he has never recognised his right to 
the position he holds, and regards him, as most of 
the people do in Eastshire, as an usurper. His' 
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sister's marriage to Mr. Hawke has not contributed 
to raise the esteem of the people either for him. It 
was the most unwise thing to allow such an alliance, 
and it has naturally provoked the wildest conjectures 
as to the reason, especially as Cyril Martin's objec- 
tions to it were so very well known at first. It 
would seem almost as if he had had some motive in 
permitting the match.'' 

" It must have been a terrible blow to poor Mr. 
Montmar to lose his heritage," said Helen in a low 
voice. 

" Indeed it must, my dear j but it showed what 
his true character was, and drew out his bi'avery, 
and power of endurance. Most young men, under 
the circumstances, would have gone groaning and 
moaning over their disappointment; he did not 
seem to feel it in the least — at all events, he would 
not show that he did. Young Montmar is far more 
likely to feel a disappointment that affected his 
heart's happiness, than worldly losses. I hope 
sincerely that he will forget Ben^e, for I have a 
firm belief he cared for her." 

"As a little girl, mother, whom he had long 
known. Nothing more, surely ? " 

'^ No, but as his beau ideal, my dear ; and, indeed, 
I have every reason to believe he loved her, from 
a few words his mother inadvertently let fall, and I do 
hope, poor fellow, he may be more fortunate in his 
love than he has been in his worldly expectations. 
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He may forget her, mother/' 
I don't think so. He is just the man to attach 
himself to one woman, and cling to her all through 
his life. The woman he loves may be proud and 
safe in his aflfeotion." 

Helen's heart beat loudly as she listened to her 
mother's praise of one so unutterably beloved. Did 
any one know better than she, how well he deserved 
such praise ? Alas ! did Benee — could Renee — 
appreciate such devotion ? Conscience smote her 
loudly that she had no right to judge of the young 
girl's feelings. And yet how was she deserving of 
such devotion ? Was she not giving Cyril Martin 
every encouragement as a lover ? If she cared for 
Prank, how could she endure the presence, and 
attentions, of the man who stood in the light of his 
greatest enemy ? 

It was impossible that she returned Prank's 
affection ; and this conviction deepened as she stifled 
her generous emotions, and the result was a letter 
to Prank which she little dreamt would cause the 
suffering it did. 




CHAPTER XVI. 

HBS. TBEVOB^S THEORIES ON LOVE AND MATRIMONY. 

" But, aye, she let the tears down fa' 
For Jock of Hazledean.'' 

Bums, 

Benee was indulging in the enjoyment of a book 
wlien her stepmother entered the drawing-room. 

" How fortunate it is for you that you are so fond 
of reading. I would give much to be able to throw 
off my cares and troubles in that WB,y," she said 
peevishly. 

Eenee laid down her beloved book with a sigh. 

" Has anything annoyed you, Emma ? " 

" Nothing ; but 1 envy your being able to sit and 
read the trash you do, and take such interest in the 
woes and troubles of imaginary people, who never 
existed. My own troubles are quite suflBcient to 
dwell upon.'^ 

"But, after all, they are not such imaginary 
people, my dear Emma. Men and women must 
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suffer, and it is a great thing tliat there are people 
who are able to write their experience. It helps 
one to bear one^s own troubles, I think, when one 
sees that others, too, have suffered. You would like- 
this book, I think.*' 

Mrs. Trevor glanced at the title. 

" ' Nathalie.' What a name ! Almost as ridicu- 
lous as your own," she said with an amiable sneer^ 
" No, thanks ; I am sure it is not my style.'' 

" I like it because there is so much about Aries." 

"I wonder you can read such milk-and-water 
stuff. I confess I like something stronger than Miss 
Kavanagh's stories. Miss Omega and Mrs. Badley 
are more in my style ; but, of course, you have not 
read their books. That is a pleasure to come for 
you. Next to the daily papers they afford me the 
greatest excitement, and, afler all, that is what I 
care for chiefly in reading." 

"I did read one of Mrs. Badley's stories, but I 
did not care for it, or, indeed, understand it, and 
Madame Montmar begged me not to read any more 
until I was older. I don't think I should ever care 
for them. * Nathalie ' I have read over and over 
again, and am never tired of it, or of any of Miss 
Kavanagh's." 

^^ Oh ! I dare say. I can quite understand Mrs. 
Badley is not your style, nor Miss Omega. Such an 
ingf^we," she added with a sneer, '^ could scarcely 
be expected to appreciate their writing or style. 
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But if you were not so very goody-goody, and been 
brought up by such an old-fashioned woman as 
Madame Montmar, I dare say you would have en- 
joyed them as well as most girls do. You will get a 
taste for them, and will wonder' how you could have 
ever read such twaddle as Miss E^vanagh and Mrs. 
Oaskell. When I was your age I read everything 
at school. Of course, we weren't supposed to read 
them, but the girls smuggled the books in, and no 
one was a bit the wiser but ourselves, who were 
considerably the cleverer for reading them. My 
girls shall do the same. It is all rubbish keeping 
girls from reading everything. Sooner or ater thev 
will learn how wicked the world is.'' 

"But we need not like it, Emma, and enjoy 
readiSg about it. Unless one likes wickedness, 
and delights in it, what is the use of reading about 
it?" 

'' Oh I that's nonsense, Benee j all girls like a 
spice of wickedness, and I dare say you do as much 
as the rest, only you pretend to shrink from it." 

" Why should I pretend, Emma ? " said the 
young girl, with an indignant look. "1 do not 
like books that teach me how wicked the world is, 
no more than I like wicked ways.' I cannot think 
what good one can learn, from reading such works." 

" You are a little goose, Een6e, and far too inno- 
cent for my taste," said her stepmother impatiently. 
" Stick to your own namby-pamby style of litera- 
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ture if you like it, but pray don't try and cram it 
down my throat. However, I didn't come to dis- 
cuss Miss Omega or Miss Elavanagh with you, but to 
tell you that I have had a most pressing invitation 
from Cyril Martin to The Towers. Now that his 
sister is married you can have no possible excuse ; 
and his mother, and that lame boy you are so 
absurdly fond of, are going down.'' 

'' But, Emma," said Eenee, with a look of con- 
sternation, ''I cannot go — indeed I cannot. Do 
let me remain here with the children." 

'^ They are asked as well, and I could not think 
of leaving you behind. Cyril would never forgive 



me." 



'^I could stay with old Mrs. Dawes," pleaded 
Renee, to whom the bare thought of going t6 Tha 
Towers was painfiil in the extreme. 

'^ Nonsense ; that is not very likely. People are 
already asking if you are engaged to Mr. Dawes. 
I will not hear of such a proposal even," she said 
angrily, " and so you must make up your mind to go 
down with me, the end of this month. I shall write 
and tell Cyril that we shall come.'^ 

" But, Emma, under all circumstances don't you 
think I ought not to go f It will be holding out a 
hope to Cyril which is perfectly useless." 

^' Why should it be so hopeless ? You don't 
know your own mind, and I haven't quite lost my 
good opinion of you, to believe 'you will always be^ 
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such a little fool as to refuse so advantageous an 
oflfer/' 

" I will never marry Cyril ! '' said the young girl 
warmly, her face paling and flushing with excite- 
ment. 

'^ Nonsense ! Mere words, Renee ! You will 
change your mind.'^ 

" I have given my answer twice to Cyril, and will 
always give the same/^ And Rente's voice grew 
firmer as she spoke. 

'' But I am determined that you shall give him 
another reply, and will do my utmost to encourage 
him. It is perfect folly on your part. You really 
do not know what you are about.^' 

" You must do as you like," said the girl coldly 
and resignedly, " but you cannot force me to marry 
Cyril, or any one else, against my wish." 

^^ "We shall see. It is my duty, as your step- 
mother, to look after you. I wish to see you married 
before I return to India, and this match is most 
desirable." 

" But I do not care for Cyril. I hate him ! " she 
added excitedly, ^' when you speak of my marrying 
him." She shivered as she spoke. 

" How many girls have said the same of the men 
they married after all ? Such school-girl talk gene- 
rally ends in marriage ; your case will be no excep- 
tion. If Cyril were an old man, ugly, deformed, or 
poor, I might feel for you, but there isn^t a single 
objection to him.' 
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" Except that I do not — ^never will — love him. If 
he were the poorest man I knew, and I loved him^ 
I would not care/' and Renee's face drooped, and 
her voice trembled. 

'^ Pooh ! how you girls do talk ! The poorest 
man that 1 love ! It is positively sickening. And a 
pretty mistake marrying the ^poorest man you love 
generally turns out to be ! You drag the unfortu- 
nate man down and yom'self too, tiU one doesn't 
know who to pity most, the miserable slovenly 
wife, always contriving and struggling to make ends 
meet, or the crushed hard-worked husband, who lives 
in constant terror of his butcher's bill ! You girls 
are so horribly selfish, you never think of the misery 
you bring on the men you marry, as long as your 
romantic notions of marrying the man you love are 
gratified, as if love were an essential to a happy 
married life ! If I were a girl I would rather die an 
old maid ten thousand times over, than marry a poor 
man, if I loved him to distraction, for his own sake. 
I've seen enough of that sort of misery amongst 
my finends." 

" And I would rather die, than mtirry a man I 
could not love." 

*' I used to say just the same," said her step- 
mother j " and yet I did not love my husband when 
I married him." 

" Then, it was disgraceful of you to sacrifice my 
poor father's happiness." 
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" Ren6e 1 you forget yourself," said Mrs. Trevor 
with cool contempt; *'aud — " 

"I beg your pardon, Emma/' said the girl 
in a tone of pain. " But you must not forget 
you married poor papa, and he deserved to be 
loved, I am sure,'' and Renee's voice sounded 
sadly. 

"Well, no one ever found fault with my duty 
and devotion to your father,'^ she said calmly ; " and 
our marriage was anything but a wretched one. 
I was as happy as most married women of my 
acquaintance .'' 

" And yet, Emma, I did not think your life as 
happy as it might have been.'' 

" I dare say you didn't ; at your age girls form 
such romantic notions of love, and happiness. They 
are always going to act so differently. How do all 
these dreams end ? You find yourselves in the 
same position as those you pitied or despised. Girls 
are all selfish and conceited alike. Be warned in 
time, Renee, and accept Cyril. He will make a 
capital husband, and will allow you to do just as you 
like, I am sure ; and, after all, this is the surest way 
to one's happiness in life." 

" I dare say," said Ren6e, wearily ; " you may be 
right in what you say. At all events, I believe you 
think it right, but I cannot, indeed, follow it. I 
should make Cyril most wretched." 

" You would do nothing of the kind ; you may 
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depend, Reufe, that there is nothing so conducive to- 
love as a good balance at your banker's and a fine 
establishment and dresses, and nothing that kills it 
so quickly as poverty and cramped means /^ And 
with this worldly-wise advice, Mrs. Trevor left the 
room, and Ren6e to her thoughts, which were any- 
thing but cheerful. 

Poor child, she was passing through the fire 
that was fierce enough to scorch her pure spirit. 
With the influence of such an adviser as her step- 
mother, with such cold, worldly maxims, constantly 
poured into her ears, it would be a wonder if she 
would pass through the ordeal unhurt. In the 
darkness that surrounded her young spirit, and 
the perplexity of life, her love for Frank Mont- 
mar shone the only glimmer ; the recollection 
of his appreciation of all that was true and pure had 
a strong sustaining influence over her troubled 
spirit. For his sake, for the love she bore him, she 
would not believe in her stepmother, nor follow her 
advice. 

She felt, however, that the struggle had not 
reached its worst, and that there was a battle 
before her, in which she would require all her 
courage, all her belief in what was true and pure, to 
fight. 

True, he had wounded and deceived her, but 
for the sake of the memory of what had been, and 
the dear old happy days, she would remain true to 
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her belief in him. Unconsciously the shadow of his 
love protected her from evil. 

As for this proj)osed visit to Cyril, there seemed 
no hope of avoiding it. The only comfort she 
had in prospect was a renewal of Edith Caere's 
friendship, but it caused the poor girl the most 
acute pain to think of the impression her visit to 
The Towers would naturally make on her old 
friends, and, worst of all, the opinion Frank would 
entertain of her faithlessness. 

Ah, me ! Is there anything harder in this life 
than to be compelled to act against those we love 
by stem fate or duty ? Anything harder than to be 
obliged to give pain, whilst our own hearts are 
bleeding, all the while ? And yet we dare not 
make a sign of our real feelings, dare not stretch • 
our hand out for forgiveness ! 

These were Renee's thoughts, as with aching 
heart she accompanied her * stepmother and the 
children down to Rochleigh on the well-known 
line, every spot and object of which were familiar 
to her, and conjured up the memory of her past 
happiness so vividly. 

How well she remembered her journey, the last 
time returning [to London, with Frank and Lina. 
If she could but shut out that time from her 
recollection ! And yet she had no greater happi- 
ness now than to look back upon that past, and 
would not, if she could, shut it out from her 
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memory. The only happiness she possessed was to 
look back^ and dream of those old happy days — 
'' those days that were no more/* . 



At Sonthleigh Station Cyril awaited them^ and she 
canght a glimpse of, and passing bow from. Captain 
Wingate, who was awaiting friends from London. 
Rente's heart beat fast at the sight of him. How 
she longed to be going with him to see Lina ! That 
young lady, however, had left off writing to Renee, 
and seemed determined to treat her as a stranger, 
which was a great cause of regret and surprise to 
poor Ben6e, who felt she did not deserve such 
treatment. 

On their arrival at Rochleigh, Helen Kenneth 
was stajring at Lina^s house, and this news awoke a 
hot feeling of jealousy in her heart, that did not 
lessen when she met Helen and Lina out driving, 
the day after her arrival, and received a cool bow 
from both. 

Why had Lina turned against her ? What had 
she done to merit such conduct ? Madame Mont- 
mar wrote to her in her kind way, though, alas ! 
it was true she did not write in the same unre- 
strained way she used to, but neither did Benee 
write in that way. She did not care to complain of 
the life she was leading, and she was always afraid 
she might write too much about the subject that 
lay nearest her heart ; and of course these restraints 
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resulted in a constrained^ unnatural style^ very 
unlike her old manner of corresponding. But she 
did feel that somehow the world was very hard and 
puzzlings and that life was a succession of misunder- 
standings and misconceptions ; and she^ alas I 
powerless to explain them away^ or clear them up, 
if they could be. 






CHAPTER XVn. 



cBon. AS THE asi.vc. 



k 



Fkahk^s experience of tropicid life for six months 
had been mo8t%njoyable, and he was qnite settled 
down to his work. For the last few weeks his duty 
took him to the jangle^ in the midst of the most 
gorgeous scenery of nature in her primitive beauty. 
Not a creature of his own race was near him for 
some miles. But the wild half-civilized existence 
possessed great charms for him in his present mood^ 
and he found it far more congenial than the society 
of his own kind. The little bungalow^ a sort of 
civilised hut, covered with .climbing roses, was 
perched up one side of a steep ravine, which to look 
down into made one dizzy. Not a sign of habita- 
tion, except the line of sheds for the coolies and the 
Eurasian superintendent, who worked under him 
met the eye ; he was utterly alone. 

The ravine was filled with ferns, and plants that 
wooldhave excited a botanist^s admiration, and been 
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the wonder of an English conservatory. Mountains 
on the other side crowned to their summit with 
gigantic trees, whose tops seemed to pierce the 
clouds^ or enveloped in a constant mist^ waterfalls 
dashing down with impetuous force, or starting 
suddenly from the midst of the mountain sides, all 
presented a scene of surpassing beauty, that Frank 
was never wearied of gazing at. Nor was 
this astonishing; for, apart from the grandeur 
of the scene, it never wore the same aspect, 
but was perpetually changing with the shift- 
ing shadows of the tropical sun, or steeped in the 
silvery light of a tropical moon, when the stillness 
of night was broken by the shrill cries of wild crea- 
tures, or the trumpetings of the king of the jungle. 
Frank revelled in this existence; he felt as if 
he were the denizen of a new world. He could 
have lived for ever m such a scene of beauty. 
Apart from the world, and with one other beloved 
spirit by his side, it would have been an elysium of 
delight. 

At C , the capital, he had sufficient of the state 

of English society to be thankful to escape it ; and 
the companionship of his fellow-labourers on the 
engineering staff were, with a few exceptions, any- 
thing but congenial. He was not sorry then that his 
work lay in so isolated a position, and was well con- 
tented to be alnoe with his books and his thoughts, 
which were continually reverting to Renee; her image 
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was strangely near him in his solitude^ and haunted 
him at every turn, like a dim, but sweet shadowy 
presence. Not a tree, not a flower or glorious view 
that aroused his enthusiasm, but recalled her vividly 
to his thoughts and imagination. Ben^e seemed as 
near him as she had been in the old happy days 
gone by, when they had wandered through the sweet 
German Wald, or stood side by side on board the 
little yacht, and watched the dashing spray of the 
water. Every mail that brought him letters from 
home was eagerly anticipated, and news of her 
became one intense longing and craving, the scanty 
information his mother could send w£ks most disap- 
pointing. At length Helen Kenneth^s letter reached 
him, and Ren6e^s rumoured engagement to Cyril 
Martin. 

The blow was terrible ; the dreams and hopes 
he had been living in, rudely, cruelly dispelled. For 
the first time he realised the thought of losing 
Renee. Hitherto, the hope of winning her at some 
distant period, had laid hold of his heart, and been 
unconsciously growing stronger and stronger. The 
wrench was terrible, and all the more so from the 
isolated life he was leading. That he should be 
forgotten for such a rival ! How bitterly he was 
disappointed in her I He laughed at and despised 
his folly that night, when he had bared his whole 
heart to one so shallow, so frivolous, as she must be. 
Never again would he trust to such seeming truth 
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and guilelessness. The loss of The Towers, his dis- 
inheritance, was nothing in comparison to this blow. 
The life he had revelled in, the scenes that had 
given him such pleasure, became suddenly insup- 
portable ; he could find no charm in either, and 
turned from them with disgust. He tried to drown 
his thoughts in hard work, that never-failing panacea 
for all mental disquiet, but in vain ; besides, there 
were several hours in the day when it was impossible 
in a tropical climate to work, and he was obliged to 
remain indoors. 

* The mental strain became too great, and he 
resolved to quit his little hut, and exchange places 
with one of the staff, who accepted the offer. He 
left as soon as his substitute arrived, with a sense 
of relief, and joined three of his brother engineers, 
who lived together a few miles below. Anything 
was preferable to solitude in his mood. 

The coolies he left behind, and with whom he had 
been a great favourite, believed him possessed by 
an evil spirit, ope of the demons of this wonderful 
" fire-power,'' which was to send with its magical 
strength, carriages over a road without the help of 
horse or bullock, or elephant, at a speed that would 
distance the birds themselves ! He wanted to do the 
work of a hundred men, like this " fire-power,'' and 
was seized by the evil fiend, and they tried to pro- 
pitiate the latter by offerings of rice, and flowers placed 
under their sacred trees, according to their custom. 

VOL. II. Q 
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They were not sony when he went away, for his sake 
and their own too; for, much as they liked him^ 
he had been unsparing in his demands upon their 
labour. 

The three men he joined were not particular 
favourites of Frank's ; indeed, one of them^ 
Bradley, had been his special aversion, still even 
their society was preferable to his own miserable 
thoughts. 

The men in their turn regarded him somewhat as 
an intruder, and Bradley did not conceal his feel- 
ings. One subject of dispute the latter determined 
to renew, to disgust Frank, and this was his dis- 
like to play for money. 

" Come, Mr. Montmar, we want another hand to 
join us in a game. We will make the stakes as 
low as you like,'* he said one evening after dinner. 

^^ I shall be delighted to take a hand at whist, 
but you know my rule, and I cannot break through 
it," said Frank courteously, as he lit his cigar and 
was about to leave the room to go out on the 
verandah. 

" There's no earthly amusement in playing with- 
out money. Do be obliging and take a hand.'' 

" T will with pleasure, but on my own conditions,'* 
said Frank firmly. 

^' There's no fun, no excitement," said the young- 
est of the party. 

'^ And there is no fun to me either in winning or 
losing," said Frank. 
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" But what does it matter ? a few rupees. It 
won't ruin any of us/* said Bradley with an air of 
scorn, as if he held money in great contempt. 

" As you say, it does not matter in the least, the 
loss or gain,'' said Frank coolly \ " but I very much 
dislike the principle. To me there is nothing more 
revolting than to sit down and win as much as I 
can, from my host, or guest. I do not care to win, 
and J do not care to lose, and the principle of gam- 
bling is most distasteful." 

*^ Grambling is a very strong word to use," said 
Bradley. " We play for such small stakes." 

'^ Small or large, it is all the same to me ; I detest 
the spirit. It is most brutaUsing and hardening, and 
not worthy of men of sense, and honour." 

Frank left them and went out on the verandah to 
enjoy the glorious moonlight. 

Young Worthing looked very thoughtful for some 
time. Bradley and his companion Emmett indulged in 
muttered expressions of contempt and scorn against 
Frank, in a low voice so as not to be heard, for they 
would neither have cared to offend him, as their 
superior officer. 

A few nights after, young Worthing joined 
him, when they had left off playingi on the ve- 
randah. 

Frank noticed that the young fellow looked very 
low-spirited, and guessed how matters stood with 

him. 

q2 
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'' Have you been losing to-night, Worthing ? '* he 
asked kindly. 

''Yes, as usual. There never was such, aai un- 
lucky chap in all the world/' 

'' Why don't you forsake the goddess if she is so 
unkind ? '' said Frank. 

''Because I can't. I am too hard up. I must 
go on." 




" It only requires a little moral courage. A few 
wrenches and the evil will be conquered." 

Worthing shook his head. 

" You don't know all. I owe more than a month's 
pay to Bradley. I must go on till my luck turns 
and I can pay my debt." 

" And in the meantime it may go on increasing, 
and your chance grow less of settling the debt ! 
False policy. Worthing ; you will never redeem it 
by play. Make a desperate resolve and give it up. 
It is your only chance of escape." 

"I wish I could," said the lad in a voice dt 
despair. " But I don't see how I can very well ; 
and I haven't the courage to try. You don't know 
Bradley and Emmett as I do." 

" I am not so sure about that. Worthing ; and for 
that very reason you should try and get out of their 
clutches. Make a desperate effort to-morrow, and 
tell them you cannot play any more." 

" It is so easy to give good advice," and his voice 
flank into a low, melancholy tone that touched 
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Frank. '^ And so easy to listen to it/' he added. 
''You should have heard the chapters of good 
advice my dear old pater gave me before I left 
home^ against play and other indulgences ! How 
easy I thought it would be for me to follow it ! 
But when I once got amongst the fellows and 
heard their taunts and gibes, it was very different/' 

" We must all be put to the test. Worthing, re- 
member. There is no trial without the temptation ; 
and we never know what we are made of until we 
are tried.'' 

^'I wish to Heaven I had some of your moral 
courage, Mr. Montmar." 

" Try and get it then. Throw off the net you 
have allowed yourself to be entrapped in, and look 
upon yourself as a coward if you don't. Never 
mind what Bradley and his set say. Think of your 
home, and mother, and be strong for their sakes." 
Frank had touched the right chord in the young 
man's nature. 

" My poor mother ! " he said huskily, *' I pro- 
mised to do so much for her. We are as poor as 
possible at home, Mr. Montmar, and her life is 
worried out with troubles ! I intended helping 
her, and instead, like the coward and dolt that I 
have been, have forgotten all my good resolutions, 
and am worse off than when I was at home," he said 
sadly. 

*^ It is not too late. Worthing," said Frank, kindly. 
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laying his hand on the youngster^s shoulder as he 
spoke. *^ For the sake of those dear ones at home,'*" 
and his voice trembled as he thought of his own, 
*' make up your mind to turn over a new chapter 
like a brave fellow, and give up play. It is a most 
besetting and degrading vice. As long as you in- 
dulge in it, you will only sink deeper into the mire, 
and lose all fine sense of honour. Good night, and 
don^t forget the first resistance you make is half 
the way to victory always. And now we had 
both better turn in, for to-morrow at five o'clock 

we must be oflf to P y and late hours, in this part 

of the world, are not conducive to your health or 



mine.'' 



The next evening after dinner, when the cards 
were brought out, Frank glanced at the young 
fellow's face for a moment as he left the room, 
and was glad to see its expression. From his post in 
the verandah he could hear and see all that was 
going on within, and determined to be ready to 
help WortJiing if he saw him waver or pressed. He 
knew how hard the struggle would be; he had 
passed through the same trial himself once, at 
Cambridge, and his sympathy was deeply roused 
for the lonely youngster. 

" Not play for money ! " said Bradley, stopping in 
the middle of the deal. " Have you gone mad ? op 
have you been drinking too much Bass ? " he said 
coarsely. 
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'' Neither/^ said Worthing, with a firm voice 
that sounded most hopefully to Frank who lis- 
tened. 

'' Then, what in the name of the seven wonders 
has come over you ? Have you had a sunstroke 
and lost your wits ? *' 

'^ No, and I was never more in my senses/^ 

'' If you don^t play, how do you intend to pay ? 
It is your only chance with your paltry bit of a 
salary ! ^' he added/^ Here Frank came in to the 
rescue. 

'' Worthing has perhaps learnt the fallacy of that 
argument — the gambler^s usual plea,^^ he said, 
joining in the discussion. 

Bradley put on one of his sneers, that always 
made Worthing wince again, but which had not 
the least effect on Frank. 

'^ Perhaps you have been instructing him on the 
subject," he said turning to Frank with his sneering 
smile. 

^' Perhaps I have, and in that case I sliall feel 
delighted that Worthing has taken up my views, 
for his own sake." 

'' He knows the consequences if he doesn't play," 
said Bradley, in a tone of suppressed rage, for he 
had no wish to lose his young victim, and the 
chances of winning more from him. 

" Debts of honour," said Frank with a quiet 
contempt, '' we all know must be paid. Heaven save 
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the mark ! Where the honour lies is a puzzle. 
Whether the debt be honourably made or not/^ 

" What do you mean ? ^^ said Bradley, wiUi an 
assumption of wounded honour that men, wiUiont 
any real sense of the feeling, usually are so fond 
of displaying. 

" I mean what I say,'^ and Frank coolly continued 
smoking his cigar ; " that it is a question, whether 
winning money from a youngster like this, and aU 
his hardly earned pay, is strictly honourable. To 
some elastic minds I dare say it might be a dis- 
puted point, but I confess to my straitened views 
there is only one opinion — ^it deserves a harsher 
term than I care to use.'^ 

" Worthing played at his own wish, and ran the 
same chance as the rest.^^ 

" The same chance as yourself, Bradley? A 
boy of twenty just fresh from school ! '' And 
Frank fixed his large, honest eyes full on his 
face. 

"I don^t understand you, Mr. Montmar, and 
think it a most unwarrantable piece of interference 
on your part, to come and disturb the harmony 
here/' 

" It is far from my intention to do anything of 
the kind,^' said Frank with that courtesy which. 
always gave him a vantage ground over his 
opponents. 

^^ If you didn^t intend it, you are doing it,'' said 
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Bradley, with a sulky frown. '^ If Worthing 
doesn't play, there's an end to the only amusement 
we have in this infernal hole ; and if you don't 
play," he continued, turning to the young man, " I 
will thank you to settle the little amount which 
has been running some time." 

'' And gradually growing as it ran," said Prank 
with scornful indignation, '^ in spite of the revenge 
you have always allured Worthing on, to believe in ! 
Poor fellow, I pity you ! Talk of honour ! Faugh ! 
it makes me sick," he said, leaving the room 
purposely, that the rest of the battle should be 
borne by Worthing himself. He saw with delight 
too that the latter was determined to resist, 
and was gaining fresh courage as the straggle 
grew. He waited outside till the discussion was 
over, and Worthing, somewhat agitated, but, thank 
God ! victorious so far, came out to him to breathe 
the fresh air. 

Frank laid his liand tenderly as a woman upon 
the lad's arm, and said in a low voice, 

'^ Worthing, you are a brave feUow ! Tell me 
what it is you ov7e ? " 

''What is the use? I cannot pay it. They 
may do their worst." 

'' But I can pay it." 

'* Mr. Montmar ! " said the lad agitatedly. 

"It will not ruin me, I dare say ; my pay is n^^^^ 
than four times yours, remember. TeU m^ qtiicIrA 
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and you shall be my debtor. There, donH speak 
too loud and let them hear you/^ he added kindly. 

In a choked voice Worthing told him the 
amount. 

'^ Come to my room and I will give you a clieque 
for it, or, better still, I can give it in notes. I 
make one condition only, remember, and it is this. 
You must give me your word of honour that yon 
will not touch a card for monev, and the first time 
you break your word you must redeem the debt yon 
owe me ! I stall not look at it as a debt unless 
you break your word, and don^t want you to think 
of repaying me except on those conditions.^^ 

Poor young Worthing ! It was like the removal 
of a heavy weight ofi" him. His gratitude knew no 
bounds. 

" I cannot thank you enough,'' he said in a voice 
choked with emotion. 

" You can easily prove your gratitude,'' said 
Frank heartily, " by keeping from play." 

'^ I will promise you that I won't touch a card — 
if only to prove it, then." 

Bradley's surprise on receiving the money is 
not easily described, and was mingled with 
feelings of rage and satisfaction : rage at losing 
his victim ; satisfaction at getting the money, which 
was a godsend to him. Of course, he conjectured 
immediately by whom the debt had been paid, 
and he .did not refrain from heaping invectives 
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on Frank's meddlesomeness; and adjectives that were 
not very pretty were freely applied to him in hia 
absence. From that time Frank had won a staunch 
true friend, and found a new interest that drew him 
out of his own hitherto absorbing thoughts. He 
learnt, too, one of the greatest lessons of life, that 
there is no surer way of forgetting one's own 
troubles, as in assisting others, and sympathising 
with them. Fortunately for Worthing, Frank re- 
mained a few months with him, and thus he had 
ample time to grow firm in his good intentions, 
and become stronger to resist the temptation, which 
he was constantly exposed to in the society of 
Bradley, and his boon companion, Bmmett. It was 
with unfeigned regret that he was obliged to say 
good-bye to him for a while, Frank having to fulfil 
some duties elsewhere. Then came an opportunity 
for Worthing to show his devotion. 

Frank had been out shooting with some famous 
sportsmen for several days, and the exposure to 
the sun, or the hard work, and mental excitement he 
had been passing through laid him prostrate with an 
attack of brain fever that threatened to end fatally. 
As soon as Worthing heard of his illness, he 
obtained leave and went to him. No woman could 
have nursed him with greater tenderness, and^ 
humanly speaking, it was doubtful if Frank's life 
would have been spared but for his untiring care. 
As soon as it was safe, the invalid was removed 
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down to the coast, and there Worthing left him in 
the house of some kind friends to whom Frank had 
brought out letters of introduction from the Kenneths^ 
though if he could have stayed the devoted fellow 
would have willingly done so. 

Mrs. Lestock, the wife of the chief magistrate 

in , was a kind motherly woman, and looked 

after her sick guest with the same pitiful tenderness 
that she hoped others would show to one of 
her four beloved boys, who were at home, at 
school, and college, if they required it. 

" I am afraid I give you a great deal of trouble,** 
said Frank, watching her one morning as she 
flitted to and fro in her pretty muslin dress, in the 
deep verandah, where his couch had been placed so 
that he could inhale the soft breeze that came so 
gratefully up from the sea. 

^^ You are no trouble at all. Please don^t talk 
like that, but make haste and get well, that I may 
be able to send a good report home by the next 
mail.'' 

Frank gave a deep sigh. The process of getting 
stronger was so tedious, that he grew tired himself 
and discouraged. 

^'I will try to write a few lines to my poor 
mother this mail,'' he said. 

" Do, if only a few, it will reassure her so 
much more than all the favourable accounts 1 can 
give her, and it is three mails since you wrote/' 
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''If I can possibly manage to hold my pen,' 
said Frank. 

''I will gnideit for yon,'' she said, "if yon can- 
not." 

Frank smiled at his own weakness. 

With returning health came fits of deep depression 
that his kind Mend had great difficulty to chase away. 

Something more than mere physical ailment was 
concerned in his illness, thought Mrs. Lestock very 
wisely. Gradually she drew from him the story of 
his disappointments and vexations, for she possessed 
that marvellous faculty of sympathy that made her 
a confidomte often unasked even; and it relieved 
Frank, to talk of his own aflfairs so unreservedly 
to such a kind-hearted listener. 

'' Sometimes as I lay awake at night I wonder 
how it will all end, and if I have come out here to 
die," he said sadly. 

" To die ! Nonsense ! " said Mrs. Lestock, gulp- 
ing down an inclination to choke, and turning her 
head away to hide the tears that had sprung into 
her eyes. '' You must not indulge in such morbid 
sick fancies. You will get well and strong, and all 
will be light yet, my dear boy." 

" Life has gone very crookedly with me the last 
three years." # 

''It is an ordeal we all have to pass through 
sooner or later," she said gently, "and we must 
try and believe it is for the best." 
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Directly Frank could get about, Mrs. Lestock 
insisted upon his seeing a little of the society in 

C y and it amused as well as distracted him^ 

though he confessed to his kind hostess it did not 
much edify him. 

'^ No, I dare say not. I have been out here 
nearly twelve years, with three visits in that time 
to England, and am of the same opinion as I was 
when I first came out, that it is insufferable. In 
spite of my husband^s position, it is only just en- 
durable. What it must be to those who are in 
the scales below I cannot conceive ! I thought 
I should have died in such an atmosphere at 
first. The petty jealousies, and contentions about 
precedence, and who^s who ? struck me as so 
horrible. But I am accustomed to it now, and 
always try to keep clear of the feeling.^^ 

" What amuses me so much are the airs some of 
the ladies give,^^ said Frank. 

'' I dare say,^^ laughed Mrs. Lestock. '^ And 
those who give themselves these airs are as a rule 
" nobodies,'^ with nothing in themselves to carry out 
their pretensions, neither good-breeding nor educa- 
tion. 

" Gela va sans di/re" said Frank, ^' and is the 
general accompaniment to ignorance, and vul- 
garity.'' 

'' True ! They come out from England, and find 
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themselves in a position they have never been in 
before, and they lose their heads entirely/^ 

" To judge from the local papers the people seem 
always at variance." 

" Oh ! that is the effect of climate, every one 
snflFers from the spleen ; and newspaper editors are 
the most lucky individuals, because they can vent 
their ill-humours in abusing each other." 

" I certainly never read such venomous effusions 
before,'^ said Frank. 

" Take care you don^t incur the wrath of any of 
them." 

'' Oh ! I have had my dose already. The 
' Spicey Stinger ^ attacked me on a subject con- 
nected with my profession ; but I knew how it 
originated ; through a man on the staff who is no 
friend of mine, and who is a personal friend of the 
editor. But I did not let it remain quiet. I 
made him apologise for the attack, in a letter, and 
admit his mistake in his paper .'^ 

'' That was quite right. I have no patience in 
not' taking the sting out at once if it can be 
done." 

The change to C y proved beneficial after some 

time, but the medical men all agreed that it was 
advisable Frank should not return to the interior 
until the rains set in. But he was impatient to be 
at the scene of his labour, and did not care for the 
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office work in C y and as soon as he could h& 

returned^ against the advice and yrish of doctors 
and friends. The result of which was another 
attack of fever^ almost as bad as the firsts and 

necessitated his removal down to C at once^ as 

the only chance for his Ufe. 




CHAPTER XVIIL 

A GLIMPSE OF ANGLO-INDIAN LIFE. 

The attack of fever tliat returned was so severe, 
there was no other alternative but a sea voyage. 

" It is the only remedy I can prescribe/^ said 
the doctor. "It was most foolish of you to 
attempt a jungle life so soon again.'' 

" But I felt so much better, doctor, and I was so 
tired of leading a lazy life.'' 

"Of course you were. It is the old story; 
and now look at the consequences ! You will be 
unable to attend to your duties for the next six 
months. Nothing but a sea voyage will enable 
you to get rid of this wretched fever, and I 
would recommend your going to Australia in pre- 
ference to Bombay, the voyage being so much 
longer." 

'' But I would rather go to Bombay, doctor." 

VOL. II. R 
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'^ Well, then, do as you like, only get well. Of 
course you must go in a sailing vessel. Get out of 
this climate you must, it does not suit you, and I 
f^m afraid never will, though there is no knowing 
what a sea trip may do. But if you don^t throw 
oflf the fever when you get to Bombay, take the first 
steamer home to the old country, unless you have a 
particular desire to leave your bones on this side of 
the world.^' 

'^ I don^t much care where they are left,'' said 
Frank in a weary, tired voice. The doctor looked 
at him thoughtfully for a moment, and decided 
something more than physical suffering was ailing 
the young fellow, and felt sorry for him. 

At Bombay Mrs. Lestock had a sister mucli 
younger than herself, married to a merchant of posi- 
tion, and she had written to her about Frank, who was 
agreeably surprised to find on his arrival there, an 
invitation to Mrs. Maurice's. The journey had not 
been very beneficial, and landing at Bombay he 
could scarcely walk to the carriage that awaited him 
with his kind hostess, who received him in the 
friendliest manner. Frank had chafed and fretted 
against his helplessness, and weakness, but the 
tender care and nursing of his charming young 
hostess almost reconciled him to his fate, and 
indeed he began to enjoy being petted, and looked 
a:lter so kindly by Mrs. Maurice. 

The fever still returned in the night, and in the 
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morning would leave him weak and exhausted^ and 
compel him to lie on the couch on the verandah. 
Mrs. Maurice would, as soon as her little show of 
domestic duties were over, and her lord and master 
oflF to the Fort to his desk, have her work and books 
brought out and sit by him, and the morning would 
pass in pleasant cheerful chat, interrupted occasion- 
ally by a visitor, or a travelling " borah '' (pedlar) 
with his pack of '^Europe goods ^^ consisting of 
«very article under the sun. 

Mrs. Maurice was considered one of the prettiest 
women in Bombay, as well as the most charming, 
and so thought Frank as he watched her graceful 
movements, in her faultless dress, whether in the 
morning or evening. But there was an unmistak- 
ably sad expression about her sweet face at times, 
that betrayed the presence of some hidden suffering, 
that often puzzled her guest. 

She had no children, perhaps that was the reason ; 
her husband adored her in his way, and lavished all 
his wealth upon her. No one in Bombay had such 
Besses — such an equipage — and such an establish- 
ment, and yet there could be no doubt Mrs. Maurice 
was not happy in the true sense. Thrown into her 
society so closely as Frank was, he had more oppor- 
tunities to observe this than the outside world, who 
regarded her as one of the most enviable women 
in the place, with full liberty to do as she liked, and 
spend as much money as she liked. People were 

B 2 
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surprised at her remaining so quietly during the first 
weeks of FranVs stay, and commented naturally on 
the change. 

'' It was very good of you to make so many sacri- 
fices/' said Frank, as they sate together one morning 
before '' tifien'\ 

''Not at all, I saw you were in the blues, and 
depressed, and it would never do for me to leave 
you alone; now you are so much better, I sliall 
resume my usual round of calling, and breakfasting 
and tiffening/^ 

'' And leave me to my own devices ? ^' said Frank 
with a sigh. " However, I think I can manage to 
put up with my own society now for a few houra^ 
I don^t know what I should have done but for your 
goodness.^^ 

" Oh ! now, if you are going to talk in that strain,^^ 
she said, making a movement as if to leave, '^ I 
shall go away. I hate to hear of my goodness,'^ 
she added, with an almost stem expression on her 
delicate face. 

'^ Why ? Do you think it so undeserved ? or is 
it so unnecessary to be told of it ? '' 

'' Either. Whatever you like to think,'' she said 
quickly. '' But I do not like thanks or compUments,. 
you know. One gets so much of the latter every 
day — the former I don't deserve." 

'^ But I think you do. Your kindness has done 
more good to me than anything. And now tell 
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me about your ride tliis moming. I heard you start, 
and wondered at your getting up so early after your 
dance last night/' 

^'A good canter in the morning is the most 
refreshing thing after a night's dissipation. And I 
did dance last night, Mr. Montmar! Twenty 
dances, and to the last ! '' 

''You will kill yourself with such fatigue." 

'' Not I indeed ! I should die without the excite- 
ment. It is life to me.'' 

''But you cannot go on so for ever," he said 
gravely. 

" I have been going on so, as you term it, the last 
eleven years, and am not dead yet!" she said 
laughingly. " I have no children, Mr. Montmar," 
she added, in a lower voice, with a shade of sad- 
ness. " My husbapd has his own amusements, and 
I must have excitement, or I should mope to 
death." 

" I have always conceived a notion that women 
who were fond of excitement were either discon- 
tented or unhappy ; it cannot possibly be the case 
with you," said Frank. 

Mrs. Maurice looked up suddenly, and her face 
flushed. There was a pause for a few moments ; 
Prank felt that he had said something that would 
have been better left unsaid. 

" I hope not," she said hurriedly. " At least," 
she added, with an attempt at gaiety, " I hope you 
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have not formed the same notion of my case. I 
have nothing in the world to make me unhappy 
except an embarras de richesses" 

But Frank could not easily forget her words and 
tone of voice, and wondered if there really was some 
hidden skeleton, invisible to every one but her own 
heart. That momentary display of emotion that he 
had betrayed his hostess into by his words, told him 
more eloquently than speech, that hers was a 
mistaken artificial existence, that she seemed t^o be 
what she was not, and sought to escape from herself 
by a feverish state of life. 

And yet how capable she seemed of true enjoy- 
ment ! how suited to a sweet Home life ! It required 
no great discernment to perceive that kind and 
indulgent as Mr. Maurice was to his wife, there 
seemed to be nothing in common with them. He 
liked to see her enjoying herself, and amusing her- 
self, but had no wish or desire to join in any of her 
pleasures. He was quite content that she left tim 
to his own occupations, and quite willing that she 
should find other men to wait on her. Jealousy 
was an emotion that he did not understand at all. 
Why should he be jealous of his Agnes ? Was she 
not his wife, and his honour safe in her keeping. 
His vanity, too, quite blinded him to such a possi- 
bility as her ever caring for any other man but 
himself. He was devoted to making money in the 
day, and in the evening to his club, except when 
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not obliged to dine out, or accompany his wife to 
a reception or ball. 

Mrs. Maurice was passionately fond of music^ and 
sang with as much taste and skill as any artiste^ and 
m her way was a Prima Donna. Her husband 
eoold not tell one tune from another^ and only 
admired ber singing because every one else 
did. His notions of women were peculiar. They 
were dolls to be dressed and petted. There was 
not a thing that his wife wished for, and for 
which she only expressed a desire, but was at 
once granted. But nothing farther. Mr. Maurice 
would as soon have thought of talking to his 
wife on any subject, or any personal feeling of 
his own, as to a baby or one of his clerks. 
Most women in Bombay regarded Mr. Maurice as 
an idolising husband and envied his wife. A few 
ihanked God that they were not in her shoes. But 
this latter opinion was shared by a very few, and 
then only by the most discerning. 

'' He allows her at least five hundred a year to 
dress upon. There is nothing too good for her. 
Look at that horse she rides. It would fetch any 
amount of money in England, a pure Arab, and yet 
she never seems satisfied. She is thoroughly spoilt 
and doesn't deserve a good husband.'' 

This was the remark made by an ambitious, 
clever woman, the wife of a needy officer, who, with 
all her good sense, believed it the Bwtmmim bonum 
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of life to have plenty of mouey^ and dresses and 
jewels in abundance. 

Frank^s society hada great charmfor Mrs. Maurice^ 
and made her look forward with regret to any alia- 
sion to his leaving. Scandal-loving people^ who 
had vainly tried to find some flaw in her behaviour^ 
began to wag their tongues^ and wonder that Mr. 
Maurice allowed his wife to spend so much of her 
time with so interesting and handsome an invalid. 
But their ill-natured gossip did no harmj and soon 
died out. 

Frank became deeply interested in his hostess ; 
there was a nameless charm and grace about her 
that won all who came near. Apart from her kind- 
ness to him^ there was something in her face that 
told of some suppressed trouble, some hidden grief^ 
and the more he saw of her the more did this 
impression deepen. He was to read a chapter of 
Indian life that had been hitherto closed to him. 
His suspicions were confirmed at last ; and the whole 
story he heard later on from the bps of one whose 
happiness, like her own, had been wrecked through 
no fault of either, but cruel circumstances, relentless 
and hard fate. 

He was watching her one morning, and thinking 
how fair and pretty she looked in her white dress and 
delicate grey ribbons, and wondering at the unusual 
restlessness about her. Something of the truth 
flashed upon him as she spoke. 
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"I want you to do me a great favour, Mr. 
Montmar, if you can this morning/' 

^^ Nothing would give me greater pleasure, Mrs. 
Maurice/' 

'^ You heard my husband speak of a friend, whom 
he wished me to invite to dinner, a few evenings 
ago ; he is an old friend, but has never called, as you 
know. I knew him in England, and we came out 
together,'' she added rapidly. "He is going to 
call this morning. If there are no other visitors at 
the time, will you be present ? It would be a great 
favour." 

" My dear, Mrs. Maurice, how can you put the 
request to me in such a manner ? If I am not able 
to sit up, I will be carried into the room to do as 
you wish." He felt touched by her manner and 
confidence in him, and though the fatigue of talking 
to strangers was still beyond his physical strength, 
determined to do as she had begged. 

" Thank you ! Ton will like Ar— , Mr. Grant," 
she said, correcting herself. " You heard my hus- 
band say he is a very distinguished young civilian, 
and one of the most promising. I fancy you wiU 
Jike him very much." 

As Mr. Grant's carriage drove up, another visitor 
took his departure. Frank was struck with his 
whole appearance when he entered. What a con- 
trast to Mr. Maurice ! 

He saw that both were under a most powerful 
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restraint, and but for Mrs. Maurice's expressed wish^ 
he would have left the room feeling himself de trop. 
But it was only at first, for Mr. Grant led the con- 
versation to .general subjects and acquaintances, and 
addressed himself chiefly to Frank. 

'' You will dine with us then on Thursday ? *' 
asked his hostess, as her guest rose to leave. Frank 
saw the look he fixed upon her face — ^half scorn, 
half questioning — but the reply was given most 
courteously with an air of gallantry. 

'' If you wish me to, you know it is a command/* 
and bowing low, and shaking hands with Frank, he 
left. 

On the night of the dinner Frank was sur- 
prised at Mrs. Maurice^s appearance. Usually she 
was dressed in the height of the fashion, and with a 
blaze of jewels, for it was her lord and master's 
delight to see her decked out in all the trappings 
that his wealth could lavish ; but to-night she wore 
a simple white dress of some soft material, her only 
ornaments being a gold chain on her neck, and a 
gold band on one wrist, with a blush rose in the brown 
coils of her hair. Mr. Maurice expressed his annoy- 
ance at this freak, and would have insisted upon 
her making an alteration in her dress, had not the 
first carriage of guests entered the compound as she 
came into the drawing-room. 

To Frank the simplicity of her dress was far moi^ 
becoming than her usual array of satins and velvets. 
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There was something in her manner that reminded 
him painfiilly and vividly of Benee. 

*' I must con^atulate you on your appearance/^ 
he said in a low whisper, the first opportunity. 
Her cheeks and eyes flushed. 

'* My dress ? or my looks ? '^ she said playfully, 
" which, Mr. Montmar ? '' 

" Both. I never saw you look so well, qi€ dresfied 
more becomingly.'^ 

" Merd, heaucoup ! You have been nearly six 
weeks my guest, and this is the first compliment ! 
There must really be some truth in what you say, 
unless you were too ill to pay compliments before.'' 

*' I never pay compliments, Mrs. Maurice ; it is 
only a truth that your bright looks have involun- 
tarily extracted.'' 

'* Which makes the flattery all the sweeter ; but 
please go away now, and let me entertain my guests. 
This is to be a regular burra-burra log (big people) 
party, and I must be careful not to speak one 
syllable more to one guest than another." 

Mr. Maurice had asked all the dignitaries of the 
place to meet his guest, and was in his glory, sur- 
rounded by the bishop, brigadier, and other nota- 
bilities of the presidency." 

" Mr. Grant, you will be good enough to take 
Mrs. Maurice in to dinner," he said, determined to 
confer the chief honour on this young rising civilian 
who had been so difficult to get to his house. 
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Frank watched them as they passed through tike 
doorway towards the bnlliant dining-tablej that was 
one blaze of lights^ colonr^ and glittering glass in 
the midst of a garden of flowers^ whilst more than 
a dozen servants^ with all the stateliness and 
obseqnioosness of orientalism, stood motionless 
awaiting their several sahibs and madame sahibs^ 
in the nsnal Indian fashion, where it is customary to 
take one's own boy or butler to wait upon one, and 
stand behind one's chair. 

The dinner was a long one, and such a dinner as 
oan only be eaten in the tropics, delicacies of every 
kind from Europe forming a chief part of the m&Mi. 
To Frank it seemed interminable, for he had been 
placed next to a prosy old Indian colonel on one 
side and Mr. Grant on the other; and the latter was 
too much occupied in conversation with his hostess, 
«s politeness dictated, and the old colonel in con- 
suming the good dishes that were put before hiTn 
with an avidity that displayed his good digestion. 
The ^' boy/' who attended to his master, knew the 
messes most dear to his sahib, and studied his 
fancies in the way of eatables with as much de- 
votedness as if it were the business of his life I 
At length the signal was given, and the gentlemen 
rose with the ladies, returning in the order they came. 
The brigadier's carriage was announced soon 
trfter, but the old gentleman loved a good song, and 
especially delighted iu Mrs. Maurice's singiug. 
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" I must have one song, if you please, and a 
Scotch one. Have you ever heard Mrs. Maurice 
sing, Mr. Grant ? Well, then, there is a treat in 
store for you if you havn^t,^^ he said, not waiting for 
a reply. Archie Grant looked at his hostess for 
one moment, but her face was turned away. 

"Would you not prefer an Italian or English 
song ? I'm in no mood to sing Scotch songs to- 
night,'' she said hurriedly. 

'* Pooh-pooh ! my dear Mrs. Maurice ; Italian 
is my abomination. No, oblige me with one of 
my beloved Scotia's, and then I will ask you for 



no more." 



There seemed no other alternative, for every 
one else in the room seconded the brigadier'a 
request, and Mrs. Maurice was obliged to accede. 

Frank had approached the piano to assist in 
getting her music, but Mr. Grant had already found 
a book of Scotch songs. 

" Sing any one but the old songs," he heard him 
say in a low whisper as he stood behind her, at the 
piano and bent over her for a moment. There waa 
a hush in the room, and presently it was filled with 
the sweet strains of Burns's beautiful song, ' Ye 
Banks and Braes of Bonnie Doon.' When it wa& 
finished, it was followed by a burst of applause from 
the guests, accompanied by beseechings for another^ 
But Mrs. Maurice was obdurate; She could sing no 
more that night, and her white^ tired face showed 
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the tratli of this^ and 'her guests desisted in their 
request. Mr. Grrant stood by^ grave and silent^ 
bnt never a word of thanks escaped from Iiis 
lips. If they had^ he most have made them in a 
lo«7 whisper that no one else might hear. 

" I am so glad this dinner is over,'' said Mrs. 
Maurice to Frank after the last of the gaests had 
departed and they were alone. 

'^ It was a great success, my dear/' said her 
husband pompously. '^ The greatest success, all 
but your dress, which really was not at all in place. 
As my wife, a simple dress like that is perfecUy 
ridiculous." 

Mrs. Maurice laughed. 

" Nonsense ! Henry. You know I can afford to 
dress simply." 

^^ But when the bishop, and the chief justice, and 
the brigadier were here ! It was monstrously un- 
complimentary." 

^^ They know how I usually dress, Henry," she 
said impatiently. 

*^ That is not the question, my love. Besides, 
there was Mr. Grant, too. It is the first time he 
has dined here, or seen you in evening dress 
probably." 

** Oh ! no. Yon forget. He saw me in all my 
gorgeous array at Parell one night, when we were 
asked to meet Sir Blank Blank." 

" Ah ! to be sure, Agnes, so he did. Well, he 
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must- have thought it strange to see you dressed 
like a school-girl to-night in your own house ! '' 

Mrs. Maurice moved restlessly about the room^ 
flBTt^nging a misplaced book here^ or tending a 
drooping flower there, with a look of impatience on 
her face that she could not disguise. 

^* Well, Fm very glad we got him to come to 
dinner at last. It was a remarkable thing that he 
never called upon you before when he came down 
to Bombay, and you were such good friends once. 
The fellows at the club got questioning me why he 
didn^t, and it was rather annoying. However, they 
will hear that he has been a guest here now." 

Mr. Maurice was very sensitive to any slight, 
as might have been guessed by these remarks, 
and made a point of having every notability to his 
house. 

During the remainder of Mr. Orant^s stay in the 
presidency Frank saw him ofken, and found in 
him a most congenial friend.* Later on he heard the 
6tory of his unfortuiMite love. He had met Agnes 
Hatton a few days before leaving England at a 
mut&al friend^s house. On board they were neces- 
sarily thrown much into each othei^e society, and 
the result was a hopeless attachment. Miss Hatton 
was going out to be married to Mr. Maurice, a man 
much older than herself, whom she had not seen for 
nearly two years, and for whom she had no deeper 
feeling than gratitude. Mr. Maurice had paid her 
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passage out — had sent her money for her trousseau ; 
altogether she was under the deepest obligation to 
him^ and had been persuaded by her Mends that 
she really cared for him — ^an illusion that her love 
for Archie Grant speedily dispelled. There was no 
escape for her, poor girl ! and no hope for him^ for 
he had nothing in the world but his appointment, as 
a junior in the Civil Service. They parted with 
broken hearts on board the steamer when it arrived 
in Bombay. Her marriage took place immediately,, 
and he, poor fellow, went up country to the north, 
determining to forget his misery, and disappointment 
in ambition. They had met several times, at dif- 
ferent houses, since her marriage, but he had virisely 
kept from calling. But for her note, he would never 
have ventured to her house — ^never have placed him- 
self in so painful a position. It was too sweet and 
too perilous for them both. He saw she was un- 
happy — courted and sought after as she was j he 
saw that she had not forgotten, no more than he 
had, their brief dream of happiness, and he had felt 
it wise, for both their sakes, to keep away. It wa& 
during Frank^s stay with Archie Grant that he 
heard this story. The two men were seated after 
dinner out in the verandah, enjoying the cool of the 
evening and smoking their cigars. 

"Idon^t know how it will end, Montmar, G-od 
only knows ! Sometimes I feel mad when I think 
of Ifi&r life— of its utter loneliness, poor darling ! Her 
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husband is a mere block ! K my suflTerings are 
hard^ hers, I know, are doubly so ! '^ 

" Mrs. Maurice is brave and patient, Grrant. Sh© 
bears her burden nobly/' 

'^ Nobly ! Talk of martyrdom ! Hers is a per- 
petual martyrdom. We censure the Turks for 
treating their women like so many goods and 
chattels, and yet our own women are sold to 
the^ighest bidder constantly ! She was a mere 
child when she met this man, and her parents 
— God forgive them for their cruelty — made her 
believe she cared for him! talked to her of the 
many advantages that would accrue to herself and 
to them all ! What could a girl of sixteen know of 
love ? '' 

'' And yet. Grant, there is one thing let me tell 
you. Had she not met Mr. Maurice, you might 
never have met. Don't forget that.'' 

" I don't see that at all. We were destined to 
meet at some time or other. Of that I am certain ; 
and, come what may, I can never love another 
woman as I love her. Fate has divided us, and 
denied us happiness ; but, for all that, nothing in 
this world, or the next, can separate our hearts." 

^^ But you will allow. Grant," said Frank in rather 
a constrained voice, ^^ that as the wife of another 
man, you have no right to indulge in thoughts 
of Mrs. Maurice. 
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'' Don't, for heaven's sake^ talk conventionalities 
to me, Montmar, in that strain of voice ! I am sick 
to death of them. God knows, for her sake, I 
have always avoided going near her, knowing thd 
danger to us both, but I am wearied out with the 
restraint ! There are moments when I feel inclined 
to throw off everything, and to go and beg her to 
fly with me to some distant part of the world, where 
we could spend our lives forgetful of everythin^but 
our own happiness/' 

'' Your misery you mean, Grant. You love her 
too well, and she is worthy of a higher love, than to 
make her forfeit her peace of mind, and sacrifice heir 
pure name." 

"Faugh ! Montmar. Would it make her less 
pare in the eyes of God, do you think, to forsake 
everything for the man she loves, than to lead the 
life she does now ? " 

" She has a high sense of her duty as a wife. 
Grant. I have not been her guest for more than two 
months without learning this fact. I stcknow- 
ledge she did not impress me with the notion of 
being a happy wife, but a good, true one, per- 
forming every duty most scrupulously. I think 5f 
she does love you. Grant, she would die before 
she yielded to any such proposition for your sake 
more than her own. She is brave and pure, and has too 
great a horror of evil, and would far rather lead a 
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life of martyrdom^ than sin against the rules of God 
and man.'' 

Archie Grant made no response^ and his com- 
panion continued. 

^'I am sure, from my own observation, she 
delights in your success, and the high estimation in 
which you are held. I have seen her face glow with 
pleasure at the mention of your name. It would be 
a death-blow to her, to find you were unworthy of 
the high opinion she holds of you." 

'' You talk in cold blood, Montmar. You have 
never been in my miserable position, and cannot 
feel for me.'' 

" God forbid I ever should," said Frank, with 
a perceptible shiver. " But if I ever should be, 
I hope I should not wrong the woman I love, 
but guard her pure name as preciously as my 



own." 



This conversation did not tend to lessen the good 
opinion the young men held of one another ; on 
the contrary, it showed glimpses of their inner 
thoughts, that rather strengthened their friendship. 
Of course, as Archie Grant had been so candid in 
speaking of his disappointment, Frank could not 
withhold his confidence. He opened his heart more 
freely to him than he had done to any one, feeling 
sure of sympathy. But as Archie Grant's experience 
of girls was limited to his own sister, and Mrs. 
Maurice, his judgment of Rente's conduct was not 
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what she merited. He saw in it a want of feelings 
and unworthiness to appreciate any such love ; and 
althongh Frank's heart did not agree in this verdict^ 
his reasoning did^ assisted by Archie Grant's argu- 
ment. 




CHAPTER XIX. 

WHAT MEB. BEBTT THOUGHT. 

^' It is the temper of the highest souls like the palm-tree, 
to strive most upward, when it is most burthened.'*— iS^ir 
Philip Sidney. 

Beneb found great changes in Bochleigh^ many of 
the very old people were dead, and many gone 
away. Betty Weston was stiU as hale and garru- 
lous as ever, devoted to Mr. Dacre, and as bitter 
against the '' Zionites,^' who were not in so 
flourishing a condition, however, as they had 
been before the rector's advent. Renee's chief 
enjoyment lay in her intercourse with her friend 
Edith Dacre, or long chats with Mrs. Brett, the 
housekeeper, but neither of these enjoyments were 
of frequent occurrence unhappily, as Cyril haunted 
her every movement, and followed her like her 
shadow, even in her visits to some of the poor, 
much to the surprise of the latter, who had never 
been so honoured before. 
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Of course^ all this attention gave rise to one 
general impression^ that the yonn^ people were 
engaged^ and as Ren^e was a great fikvoarte 
amongst the Bochleighites^ the wish was stronger 
than the reason that gave rise to it. The romonr 
went abroad that the young squire was only 
waiting till the young lady went out of mourmng 
for her dead father^ to marry her^ and soon this 
became everywhere accepted. 

No one but the Dacres called at The Towers, a 
neglect that roused Mrs. Trevor's wrath and in- 
dignation^ as a slight upon herself. Of course, 
people were not obliged to call upon Mr. Martin's 
guests, and as he was no favourite in Bastshire, 
they did not care to put themselves out to do so. 
Besides, old Lady Wingate still took the lead in 
the place^ and she was determined not to go near, 
and Lina followed in the wake \ a course of con- 
duct that met with great controversy from both 
Roger Wingate and his father. 

"What has Miss Trevor done to offend you?" 
asked the former of his wife in presence of Helen 
Kenneth. 

" T wonder at your asking such a question/' said 
Linp in her old impetuous manner. '' Isn't it suffi- 
cient that she should he stopping at The Towers, 
and engaged to that wretch Cyril ? '* 

" How do you know she is engaged to him ? *^ 

'^ Would she go and stay at his house if she were 
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not ? I have no patience with you, Roger ! you are 
so silly, and never understc|n4 anything/' 

''I will never believe that Miss Trevor will 
nUMTy that fellow,*' said Boger with warmth. 

** 4^ Helen what she thinks and what she 
saw/' 

^^ Miss Kenneth may have been mistaken," said 
Bogfir obstinately. 

" I am a&aid not, Captain Wingate." 

" It will be a horrible sacrifice, then, if she does 
T^^fiiTj him, and her firiends ought not to allow it. 
He is utterly unworthy of her." 

" There, you see, Helen, how infatuated Roger is 
i^out her, as we all were ! Don't, please, let ua 
talk about her. But I'm not going to call. It 
would be an insult to poor dear old Frank." 

Mr. and Mrs. Hawke were away in town, the 
Priory was to be let or sold, and Sir Kenneth was 
negotiating its purchase; country life had no 
charms for Mrs. Hawke, and they Ijiad resolved 
upon living in town. 

"Do you think Sir Kenneth will buy the pro- 
perty ? " asked Mrs. Trevor. 

" I dare say he will. Marsden is sticking it on, 
lawyer like, but he will be glad to get rid of it 
on any terms, I fancy. Clara detested the place, 
aod for my part I do not wonder she did. It is 
much wiser for them to live in town. Tljiere, such a 
brute might be tolerable." 
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'^ I wonder you allowed Clara to many him/' 

" What had I to do in the matter ? '^ said Cyril 
with unnecessary sharpness. ^^She played at fisist 
and loose with him, and was fascinated by his 
money bags. I hadn't anything to do with the 
marriage, and detest the fellow." 

Ben6e looked at him. This was the first feeling 
in common she had felt with him. For Marsden 
Hawke had always been her aversion; and yet if 
he did so much dislike the man^ how was it he was 
always so ready to obhge him, and consult him in 
all he did ? 

" Depend on it/' said Mrs. Brett, the old house- 
keeper, who was still faithfully at her post, " as Betsy 
says, he don't hold a candle to the devil for nought. 
Miss Renee, an' it's my opinion that Mr Cyril 
knows more than's good for his peace of mind." 

'' How, Mrs. Brett ? " 

^^ About the poor dear old squire's will, miss. 
Mr. Cyril was that high an' mighty to Mr. Hawke 
always, until one day they two had a long talk 
in the library, an' he changed all of a sudden an' 
gave consent to Miss Clara's marriage." 

'^ But what could he know ? Surely, he wonld 
not keep your young master out of his rights 
wilfully ? " 

" The lord knows, miss, but I have my thoughts, 
an' I'm always hopin' an' prayin' that my dear 
young master will come back.^ 
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Ren6e shook her head doubtfully and sorrow- 
fully. 

'' I wish there was a chance, Mrs. Brett, but Pm 
afraid there is not. The will was poor Uncle 
John's, and there is no use to hope against 
hope/' 

^* But for all that, miss, I've got my belief that 
the Lord will send him back to his own again, in 
his good time/' 

" Let us hope so. I do from my heart." 

Mrs. Brett looked very sharply at her. Did she 
mean what she said, or was it true that she was 
likely to become the young mistress of The Towers 
herself? Ren6e did not see this scrutiny, and her 
thoughts were too intent upon something else to 
notice it. Mrs. Brett was a privileged person, 
and said what she liked generally to her superiors. 
So she determined to put a question, that was 
puzzling her, plainly to the young lady. 

'^ You mustn't think me over bold. Miss Benee 
dear, but it's to ease my mind. I want to know 
from your own mouth what all the folks are talkin' 
as Gospel about you. Are you goin' to marry 
Mr. Cyril ? " 

Renee's face flushed and paled rapidly with 
indignation, but she could not be angry with the 
old housekeeper. 

'^ No ! never ! and please, dear Mrs. Brett, 
contradict this to every ono ! " 
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" God bless you for that, my dearie ! I thoaght^ 
you wouldnH turn agin my dear young master in 
his trouble, an' -marry the man thfit's wliere h& 
ought to be by rights, though I oughtn't to speak 
of him so disrespectfiil as that. But yoa know,. 
Miss Ben6e, J never would have stayed if it hadn't 
been for Master Frank, an* my own notions as 
to findin' about the will, though sometimes I'm 
almost wearied of waitin' an' expectin' to see him 
righted. If I can only live to see him back here, 
the lawful master of what's his own, I'll die 
c<mtented/' 

Poor old Mrs. Brett. Legal forms and leg^ power 
were things quite incomprehensible to her. She 
could not see, that only a confession of foul 
play from the lawyer, if there had been foul play, 
could restore her young master's rights, and that, 
involving as it would his own punishment, was not 
very likely ever to fall from Marsden Hawke's lips. 
She knew that in the eyes of God, — ^by every right, I 

-r—Frank was entitled to her beloved old master's 
estate ; and to her simple mind, right was might, and 
she believed would assert itself in spite of all legal 
power and claim. Ever since the girl Charlotte 
had left and taken the housekeeper's place at 
the lawyer's, she had believed that she knew 1 

as much about the will as Mr. Sawke himself. 
She had done her utmost, with praiseworthy 
diplomacy, to ingratiate herself into this same 
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Cbarlotte^s confidence^ but that young woman, 
persistently kept aloof from any amicable advancjea. 
Bumours had gone abroad that Mrs. Hawke was. 
not best pleased with the position the wonuua held 
in her husband's household^ and that there w^re 
constant differences between the mistress and the^ 
housekeeper, on the subject of undue authority and 
interference ; these rumours, added to Mrs. Brett's 
own suspicions, almost confirmed them^ and 
she was somewhat baffled and annoyed at the 
departure of the Hawkes from the Priory, as it 
out off any chance of getting the truth from 
Charlotte. 

When it became generally known that Sir Kenneth 
had purchased the place, and that the Hawkes were 
not going to return, the faithfril old woman felt 
still more downcast, and had a great mind to give 
warning and go up to London herself. 

"An' so I would, miss, if it hadn't been that 
I made a promise to the young master never to 
leaye the old place, for his sake, for said he to me 
before he went away, 'Mrs. Brett,' he said, 'as 
kmg as you're in the dear old home I shan't feel 
it'a lost altogether to me,' an' those are his own 
very words, bless him ! It almost breaks my heart 
when I think of the poor dear old squire ! What 
he would have said, if he'd thought that the boy 
he loved like his own was to be ousted as sipon 
as he died ! It's enough to make him turn in 
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liis coffin^ Miss Ren6e, an* tliat^s what Fve said over 
-and over agin to Betty. But thank the Lord, miss^ 
dearie, you^re not goin' to marry Mr. Cyril. If 
you ever did such a thing, that moment Pd give 
ivamin'. I wouldnH stay in the house one 
minute, for I know he cared for you like the apple 
of his eye, dearie ! ** 

BenSe^s sweet face was suflftised with blushes. 

*' Oh ! Mrs. Brett, how could you know? '* 

" How could I know ? Hadn't I eyes in my 
head, an' ears too ? Why, whenever he came and 
had a chat with me here as he always did, he'd 
begin talkin' about you, after that time you stayed 
here. He always had somethin' to ask about you, 
•or tell me about you.'' 

Renee shook her head sadly. 

" I am afraid you thought too much of what he 
«aid, Mrs. Brett. He liked me as a little girl, but 
nothing more." 

" You'll never make me believe that, miss," 
said the woman stoutly. '^ If he didn't say aught 
to you about his carin' for you, it was because 
he couldn't, poor dear young master, after his 
losses, but he did care for you or my name isn't 
Rachel Brett ! " 

These words awoke the first glimmer of real 
happiness in Rente's heart that had so long been 
«hut out, and she pondered and dwelt over 
them until she really believed in them. The light 
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came back into her eyes^ and her spirits returned 
with something of their old elasticity and gaiety. 
Cyril took courage by these symptoms and again 
pleaded his suit^ but^ to his intense mortification^ 
with the same success. He became desperate and 
determined. His passion — how can I desecrate it 
with the word love? — increased tenfold^ and 
he told Mrs. Trevor that she must help him either 
by fair or foul means in his suit. Mrs. 
Trevor was really startled at his abruptness and 
eagerness. She had done her best for him ; she 
was doing her best, but, hard woman of the world 
as she was, she had never contemplated forcing 
Benee into the marriage by unfair means. 
She had once intrigued against the happiness of 
the man she had loved, and his death had been 
a salutary lesson ac^ainst all such measures for the 
future. 

" What can I do,'' she asked of Cyril, '' to help 
you more than I am doing ? You have no idea of 
the trouble I had to bring her here with me. I 
am quite at a loss to know what to do ! '' 

" You have your suspicion that she cares for 
some one else,'' he said savagely. " Have you any 
idea who it is, that we may thwart her ? " 

'^ My suspicion is so slight that I do not think I 
am justified in mentioning the name, and there 
is besides so little danger of anything in that 
quarter." 
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" Do yoa mean Mr. Dawes, that parson fellow ? '* 
lie asked coarsely. 

^^ Oh ! no. Some one else. Mr. Dawes is not lb 
man who would fall in love, I know." 

'' Then who is it, Mrs. Trevor ? Surely, yoa can 
tell me,'' he said impatiently. 

"Well, if you must know, it is Prank Mont^ 
mar." 

Cyril's face blanched and was very ugly to look 
^t, as he compressed his lips closely together «uid 
took a deep breath, as if her words had stopped 
that function. 

^' Frank Montmar again ! That fellow seems 
fated to interfere with me always. But I am 
nofc afraid of him ! He is miles away «nd oan 
do no harm. Besides, if rumour is right he is 
as good as engaged to Miss Kenneth. She is in 
constant correspondence with him. I heard her 
say so to Miss Dacre. We can easily send all 
thoughts of him out of Rente's head. Frank 
Montmar ! " 

Mrs. Trevor did not like her young host's angry 
determined looks, and felt disinclined altogether 
to be mixed up in the affair, but worldly oon- 
sideration held its powerful sway over her, and 
she was induced, for Benee's sake, she told 
Jietself, to help Cyril in the scheme he pro- I 

|)OBed, of making her believe in an engagement 
between Miss Kenneth and his rival. XJnfbr- 
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innately the scheme had every chance of prospering, 
AS Benfe already was inclined to believe in its 
truth. 

'' He heard it from Helen Kenneth's own lips,'' 
«aid Mrs. Trevor. 

I quite believe it," said Renee in a low voice. 
But even if it is true, what has the report to do 
with Cyril or myself?" she added with a sudden 
proud look in her eyes. '^ How can it affect me ? " 
^* He believes you are in love with Frank," said 
Mrs. Trevor unsparingly, '^ and wishes to show you 
how hopeless such a love is." 

Poor Renee's proud young spirit was humbled ; it 
43hocked her sense of maidenliness, and she would 
have died rather than confess her love. How could 
lier stepmother be so hard> so cruel ! This was the 
hardest blow that had been dealt her. The know- 
ledge that the love she had so jealo^Bly guarded 
from every human eye was known, and its hope- 
lessness had evoked pity ! She ifelt in a tumult of 
«lHime, and could have sunk to the earth and hidden 
herself from the gaze of every creature. For isotne 
moments she felt stunned and bewildered with the 
shock, but roused herself with a painful effort. She 
would not deny her love ; ^'t was too deep, too true ; 
but with all the dignity of noble suffering, she 
said iki a quiet voice, 

'* Then if Cyril beliefves I love Fl^nk Montmar — 
hopelessly, as he says, which he must provie first-- 
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that is all the more reason he should desist &oin his 
attentions^ which have become persecutions lately. 
He might have the manliness to leave me alone to 
my pitiable condition as a despised being,*' she 
added with a tinge of proud bitterness, '' and find 
some one else to bestow his affections upon, Tvho is 
more worthy of them/' 

Mrs. Trevor looked at her stepdaughter, and for 
the first time felt an involuntary admiration of her. 
It was impossible for any one to live constantly in 
the young girl's presence without feeling the influ- 
ence of her purity and goodness ; but this dignified 
assertion of her sdrrow, and proud resentment 
against Cyril, roused her stepmother's wonder and 
appreciation strangely, and she said with an un- 
usually gentle voice, for she did not possess that 
*^ most excellent gift in woman," 

*' Well, Renee, I cannot help it. I only urge a 
match between you and Cyril because I believe it is 
for your good, and I am most anxious to have you 
married before I return to India, as I most assuredly 
shall." 

Renee was touched by her stepmother's con- 
sideration. 

" Thank you, Emma. I am sure it is all kind- 
ness on your part. I have never thought it other- 
wise; but, oh 1 if I could only make you believe 
that it would be so much kinder of you to dismiss 
the idea altogether ! " 
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*^ But, then, what will yoa do, child ? You could 
never live on fifty pounds a year. I couldn't take 
you to India with me even if I wished, which, to be 
candid, I don^t, for my own sake,'' she added good- 
humouredly, 

" I will go out as a governess, and teach, or as a 
companion." 

^' You talk like a simpleton," said Mrs. Trevor 
angrily. '^A governess, indeed! a girl like you, 
brought up in every comfort and tenderness as you 
have been ! you don't know what you are saying. 
Why a servant's condition would be better in these 
days of lady helps. It's the life of a dog." 

^^ Anything would be preferable to the other 
bondage, Emma, which would be for life." 

'^ I won't argue on that point any more," said her 
stepmother impatiently. '' I have talked the subject 
bare, and you will not see as I do. I've done my 
best, and if you will not listen to my advice you 
must take your own course." 

But to remain in peace and undisturbed was not 
Rente's fate. Cjrril set to work with all the cun- 
ning he was master of, aided by the powerful motive 
of his passion, to work upon the young girl's feel- 
ings, and wound them by an exaggerated display 
of his sympathy for her. In this way he out- 
raged every feeling that was precious and pure to 
her, believing it would further his own designs, 
and yet he was careful to make a show of deference 
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towards her feelings, and so prevent her from openly 
resenting his conduct, or giving her the chance to 
da so. 

More than a month had passed since Renee had 
been an unwilling guest at The Towers, but still 
there was no talk of returning to town. Mrs. Trevor 
had no wish to go back and resume her life of hard- 
ship, as she termed it, and was far too comfortable 
to leave ; and Cyril, for Eenee's sake, was well con- 
tented to have his guests remain until the autumn. 
But for her intercourse with Edith Dacre, Renee 
would have found the visit unendurable. Mrs. 
Wingate had made no attempt at friendliness, and 
had repulsed Renee so openly, that she could not 
possibly make any more advances. They had met 
several times at various houses in the neig-hbour- 
hood at croquet, and dinner parties, but Lina stu- 
diously kept aloof, and her husband was obliged to 
do the same, although he could not help, in his 
kindly frank manner, expressing his annoyance at 
his wife^s conduct to Renee herself. 

^^ Lina has got some absurd notion into her head 
which it is impossible to knock out. Miss Trevor. 
She will come to her senses some day, I am 



sure.^' 



^^But what have I done to offend her. Captain 
Wingate ? '^ asked the young girl in a voice of pain. 

" That is what I wish to know, but the fact is 
Lina is very obstinate on the subject, and I have 
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lost all patience with her. Ever since Miss Ken- 
neth came to stay with us she has been most wilful. 
I wish her mother would make haste and come over 
to England/' he added, giving his ball a vicious 
touch with the mallet, for they were playing croquet 
on the lawn at the rectory. 

"Do you expect Madame Montmar? '^ asked Renee 
eagerly. 

" Yes, in the autumn.^' 

Mrs. Roger Wingate gave her husband a serious 
lecture on their return home for his attentiveness to 
Renee, which put a stop to his doing so the next 
time they met, for the sake of peace. 

" Thoagh upon my word, Lina, I think it deucedly 
hard to the young girl, and had no idea you conld 
be so cruel. I begin to think there is more truth 
in the saying I have often heard, that nothing 
can be crueller than one woman^s conduct to 
another.^^ 

" Oh ! of course I am wrong. If you had the 
slightest regard for my poor brother who is now in 
that wretched hole, you would resent her behaviour. 
Can't you see she is engaged to that wretch 
Cyril ? '' 

" No, I cannot ; on the contrary I have observed 
her determined efforts to avoid him whenever she 
could.'' 

^^It is only a pretence — a mere sham — she is 
ashamed to let any of us see that she cares for him. 
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Would she have come to The Towers if she had had 
the slightest consideration or love for us ? '' . 

" You forget, child, she is obliged to go where 
her stepmother goes/' 

But Lina, like all obstinate women, would not be 
convinced against her will, and held to the *' same 
opinion still/* Had she followed the dictates of her 
own heart she might have relented, but there were 
Helen Kenneth and Lady Wingate constantly 
adding fuel to the flame of her indignation, and 
especially the latter, who was most severe in her 
censures upon Renee's conduct. 

" I always did think her shallow and frivolous ** 
she said spitefully, ^^ and thought your mother wasted 
far too much kindness upon her. My opinion was 
right, as usual/' 

" I don't think she is frivolous," said Lina who 
did not care to hear any one else condemn Renee 
though she did so herself. '^ She does not care 
for petite mere and Frank, as I thoug-ht she 
did, and has not felt for us as I believed she 
did/' 

" I tell you she is both frivolous and heartless 
my dear. Her conduct testifies to this opinion. 
Her want of delicacy is shameful, and if even she 
were indifferent to people's remarks, her stepmother 
should never have consented to stay at a bachelor's 
house so long. You may depend upon it they are 
both doing all they can to catch that young man 
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and I wish them good luck of the bargain. They 
will make a well-matched couple.'^ 

'^ I don^t think so. With all Renee^s faults, she 
is deserving a better husband than Cyril, and I do 
hope she will not marry him/' 

"Make your mind up to hear of their marriage 
before another year is over. They are only waiting 
till she is out of mourning; at least, that is the 
current opinion in Rochleigh/' 

^^Rochleigh gossip. Lady Wingate! Who ever 
puts faith in that ? '^ said Lina so pointedly as to 
make the old woman turn crimson through the arti- 
ficial roseate tint on her poor withered cheeks. 

^^ There's no smoke without fire, I suppose ; and 
when all the people say the same thing, there must 
be a little truth. Besides, Rochleigh is no more* 
fond of gossip than any other small town, 
and I have always found some truth in what is 
said." 

"And I never hear any gossip. Lady Wingate, 
for I make a point of never listening to it, though 
Goldney is always full of news when she is doing 
my hair.'' 

Lina's allusion to her mother-in-law's known love 
of encouraging gossip, by listening to her maid, 
naturally angered the old woman, but unfortunately 
it did not break her of her bad habits. For scandal 
and gossip were almost necessary to her existence, 
and quite as much relished as good dinners — things 
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her soul delighted in even now, when she should 
have been occupied in doing good. But it was too 
late in life for her to change her habits and tastes, 
and she went on in the baneful indulgence with as 
much zest as ever, — nay, more, for increasing years 
had not made her tenderer or more charitable 
towards her fellow-creatures; rather the reverse, 
especially towards the young, against whom she 
vented her malice with a stronger sting. 
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